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PREFACE 



While pursuing my researolies into ancient Indian history 
I lighted upon two ancient Sanskrit manuscripts containing 
interesting information on many new and important topics. 

One of them, the Nitipraksiikft, has been, I believe, up 
to now, utterly unknown, and the other, the ^ukraniti, 
though known to exist, has never been properly described 
and published. 

The NitiprakSiika is ascribed to Yaii^amp^yana and gives 
among other valuable matter a full accoimt of the Dhanur- 
veda. It contains in fact the only accurate description 
which we possess of the vaoious arms and war implements of 
the ancient Hindus. I esteemed it therefore proper to give 
as many passages as possible in full, though well aware 
I run the risk of tiring the reader by a long enumeration of 
weapons. 

The chapter taken out of the oukranlti, on the other hand, 
abounds with useful and interesting information, all the more 
worthy of being commimicated, as it enters into subjects 
connected with war and polities from a truly Indian stand- 
point, which may perhaps command additional attention 
now that a war is being waged within the north-western 
boundaries of ancient India. 

The organisation of the ancient Indian armies is well and 
clearly described in its outlines ; the division of the army 
into a veteran reserve and yoimg line-troops is remarkable. 
The same can be said of the laws according to which war 
ought to be conducted. The maxims of the Dharmayuddha 
recall to our memory the laws of chivalry existing during 
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the Middle-ages, and the former like the latter seem only to 
have been followed when it appeared convenient to do so ; for 
some of the most renowned Indian heroes, as B^ma and 
Krsna, are credited with having stooped at times to mean 
and treacherous acts, in order to gain victory. In recent 
times we have witnessed a revival of this humane feeling, 
in the outcry which was raised against explosive bullets and 
in the Geneva Convention, which was instituted to mitigate 
the horrors of war. 

It is of peculiar interest that the statements found in 
these two ancient works tally with the few remarks on 
Indian army organisation which we glean from the frag- 
ments of ancient Qreek and Boman writers. 

The Nitiprakadika and the oukraniti, while testifying to 
a high civilisation prevailing in ancient India, cast also some 
light on the recension of such works as the Mahabharata and 
the Manavadharmai§d<stra. 

The difficult and intricate question about the ancient home 
of gunpowder and firearms, I trust to have finally settled. 

I may close with the remark that this book should only be 
considered as an occasional offshoot of my studies in Indian 
history, and as nothing more. 

GUSTAV OPPEET. 

Madras, 2Zrd August 1880. 
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ON THE WEAPONS, 

ARMY ORGANISATION AND POLITICAL 

MAXIMS OP THE ANCIENT HINDUS, 

WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 

TO GUNPOWDER AND FIREARMS 



CHAPTER I. 

ON THE WEAPONS AND WAK IMPLEMENTS OP THE ANCIENT 

HINDUS. 

Our knowledge of the history of the ancient Hindus is veiy 
limited, and there is not much hope of our becoming better 
informed, 1M the most important factor for providing such 
knowledge, Le,^ a historical literatui'e or a sufficient number 
of authentic records is not existing in India, in fact seems 
never to have existed. While we possess ample material to 
reconstruct to some extent the history of the ancient Egyp- 
tians, Assyrians, Hebrews, Persians or Greeks, the Hindus 
have left us no sufficiently trustworthy records of the past, to 
enable us to do the same with respect to Indian history, 
that has been done to the history of other ancient nations. 

The combined influences of climate, geographical position, 
political circumstances, education, religious belief, and habit 
have conspired to destroy any taste for historical researches, 
even if such had existed formerly. Internecine wars, all the 
more cruelly conducted, as they severed the links of previous 
relationship and friendship, either undertaken for the sake of 
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political or religious supremacy, and continual invasions of 
foreigners unsettling entirely all domestic affairs and oivio 
arrangements could not excite so great an interest as to be 
remembered with oare and committed to posterity by recording 
them. Nobody likes to remember saddening occurrences, and 
a few bright spots excepted, the political history of India 
reveals one of the most dismal pictures of human existence. 

Moreover the exalted position in the social ladder which a 
Brahman occupies in his own estimation, does not induce bim 
to interest himself in the worldly fate of others. Every 
Brahman regards himself as a descendant of one of the great 
divine sages, and obtains, if pious, final beatitude through this 
descent. To ensure it he has to remember and to revere the 
memory of his three immediate predecessors — father, grand- 
father, and great-grandfather; and, as every previous ancestor 
has observed the same practice, he is in his mind certain of 
his ultimate prosperity. Why should he, therefore, engage 
himself in the investigation of a subject in which he is not 
interested and which can confer on him no benefit^? 

The subject of Indian history is a very difficult one, not 
only from the absence of trustworthy ancient records, but 
also from the necessity — and in this respect it resembles all 
Asiatic history — ^that the historian should be an Orientalist. 
Historical science is strictly allied to, and dependent on, 
philological science, and without a knowledge of the mother 
tongue of a nation, or, at all events of the languages in which 
the original and most important sources of its history are 
recorded, no person is competent to xmdertake to write the 
history of a nation, for, being unable to read the original 
records himself, first,he isnotable to judge them critically ; and, 
secondly, it is beyond his power to detect any mistakes made 
by translators. Were all reports true and all translations 
correety the drudgery and anxiety of a historian would be 
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f)onsiderably reduced, but reports and translations which fulfil 
these requirements are still a desideratum.^ 

The two great epics and the purd.nas are the works which 
mainly represent the historical branch of Indian literature. 
But woe betide him who would look up to them as authentic 
and trustworthy sources. However important and interest- 
ing in many other respects, historical accuracy is not a 
quality they aim at ; for they are rather a depository of 
legendary myths, which are enlarged by an imagination 
morbidly fond of wonders. Nevertheless they must not be 
quite thrown away as useless, for they may contain here and 
there some grains of historical truth, as a rock may contain 
some dispersed grains of gold, though they can with difficulty 
only be separated from their less precious surroundings. 
Besides the epics and pur^nas, the law books make sometimes 
occasional remarks which throw light on historical subjects ; 
they together with the works on polity allow us merely an 
insight into the manners and customs of the old Hindus; 
and in this respect they sure of the highest importance. In 
the following pages we shall discuss the customs of the 
ancient Indians so far as they bear on the nature of their 
arms. Two ancient Sanskrit works, the Nitiprakadikd. of 
Vaidampayana and the ^ukraniti of USanas or oukr^carya, 
are in my possession which contain important, and up to the 
present generally unknown information on this subject, which 
I hope will be of interest to the reader. 

* Yet in this time of literary upholstery people desirous of gaining literary 
success often overlook these facts so evident to aU outsiders. A sad example 
of labor thus thrown away and of much patient research so fruitlessly spent, 
is the voluminous history of the Mongols, in the preface of the first volume 
of which the author, Mr. Henry H. Howorth, says that he approaches * the 
problem as an ethnologist and historian and not as a linguist,' and that he 
had * no access to the authorities in their original language, and only to 
translations and commentaries.' This confession, however honest, need not 
have been made, as the work itself throughout suggests by its defects the 
want of linguistic attainments which for a writer on oriental history is a 
conditio sine qttd non. 
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The NitiprakSiika is an extract from a larger work devoted 
to the Nitii$d.stra,^ which is ascribed to YauSampS^yana, the 
same to whom the Yajurveda is assigned, and who recited 
the contents of the Mahabharata to Janamejaya, the great- 
grandson of Arjuna, the son of P&94u. Yaidampayana 
is introduced in the NitiprakadikS. as communicating at 
Taksadild. in the Panjab to the same king Janamejaya the 
nature of the Dhanurveda, the peculiarity of the weapons and 
of all the matter connected with war and the administration 
of the kingdom. The Nitiprakd.sika is divided into eight 
books, the first five speak about the Dhanurveda and 
weapons in general, the sixth and seventh contain remarks 
on the divisions and constitution of an army, and the eighth 
on different subjects connected with the royal prerogative 
and the duties of subjects. 

Horace Hayman Wilson, the eminent Sanskrit scholar, has 
devoted a special article to " the art of 'v\[ar as known to the 
Hindus ;" but this excellent essay was written many years ago 
and does not enter deeply into the question of gunpowder 
and firearms, which is particularly commented upon in the 
following lines. 

The smallest imit of the Indian army, a pattiy is described 
to consist of 1 chariot, 1 elephant, 3 horses, and 5 men. The 
Sendmukhay Qulm^y QanUy VdhinJy Prtandy CatnUj and Amkinl 
are respectively three times as big as the corps preceding 
them, and the 9th formation, which was called Ak^auhim and 
was considered to represent a complete army, was ten times 
as numerous as the preceding Anikini.^ The Nitiprakafiika, 
after describing the original patti, goes on to say that a chariot 
has a retinue of 10 elephants, 100 horses, and 1,000 men ; 



2 1 hope soon to obtain a Copy of this work, as it is in the library of one 
of my native friends. It is perhaps the work alluded to in the following words 
contained in the Afivalayana G^hya: " Sumantu- Jaimini-yaifompftyana- 
Paila-Btttrabha8hya•bharata-mah&bhArata-dhann&cAry&^.' ' 

* Amarakote, II, viii, 48 and 49 ; NitiprakftfiikA, yii, 6. « Eko ratho 
gajailcaiko narah paflca haya^i traya^i." 
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an elephant one of 100 horses and 1,000 men; ahorse one of 
1,000 soldiers, and that a foot soldier had ten followers.^ 

According to the first mentioned scale the different corps 
wonld have the following strength :^- 



Army Corps, 


Chariot. 


Elephant. 


Horse. 


Foot. 


Patfci 

Sen&mnkha 
Gulma 

GaQa 

VAhinl 

PftanA 

Oamlk 

AnllriTil 

Ak^uliMd 


1 

3 

9 

27 

81 

243 

729 

2,187 

21,870 


1 
8 
9 

27 

81 

243 

729 

2,187 

21,870 


3 

9 

27 

81 

243 

729 

2.187 

6,561 

65,610 


5 

15 

45 

135 

405 

1,215 

8,645 

10,935 

100,350 



. According to the second estimate one chariot alone demands 
an extraordinary number of supporters. And indeed the 
Nitiprakasika lays down that the yarious army corps should 
have the following constitution' :— 



Army Corps. 



Chariot. 



Elephant. 



Horse. 



Foot. 



Patfci 

Senftmnkha . . . • 
Gulma 

Gaiia 

Vfthinl •• •• •• 

Pftanft 

Camti . • • . . . 

Anllrinl ,, ,, ,, 

Ak^uhiijil . . • • 



1 


10 


1,000 


3 


80 


3,000 


9 


90 


9,000 


27 


270 


27,000 


81 


810 


81,000 


243 


2,430 


243,000 


729 


7,290 


729,000 


2,187 


. 21,870 


2,187,000 


21,870 


218,700 


21,870,000 



100,000 

800,000 

900,000 

2,700,000 

8,100,000 

24,300,000 

72,900,000 

218,700,000 

2,187,000,000 



* Nifciprakftfiikft vii, 6-8. 

6. Nftgft da4a rathasy&sya fiatam aiy&ssahftniigfth 
sahasram tu nar&h proktft^ pariv&rft nrpftjfiayft. 

7. Ekasyaikasya nftgasya iatam advfth prayftyinah 
padfttayah sahasram tu pratyaAgedvanuyftyinah. 

8. Ekasyaikasya cftdvasya sahasram tu padftfcaya^ 

dafia cait&n pafcfcm yuftktvft k&rfcsnena ga^anft tviyam. 
» Nitiprakftfiikft, vu, 9-11, 27-30. 

9. Eko rathe date gaj&h sahasram cfttra vftjina^ 
lak^asaAkhya narfth pattftvevam agre'pi yojanft. 
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The Hindu delights in large numbers, and to this propen- 
sity must be ascribed this exorbitant calculation. The popu- 
lation of the whole earth is generally assumed to amount 
to 1,075,000,000 souls, and in the Nitipraka6ika we are told 
that a complete army requires a number of men, which 
surpasses by more than a half the number of all the inhabit- 
ants of this globe. 

The Sukraniti gives a much more sensible distribution. 
According to that work the aggregate of the military unit 
would be 5 chariots, 10 elephants, 40 camels, 64 bulls, 320 
horses, and 1,280 men.* 

The formation of an army into different columns is a 
subject to which great attention was paid. Four different 
kinds of such columns or vyuhas are enumerated — the Danday 
Bhoga^ Aaamhata, and Mandala ; the first had 1 7 varieties, 
the second 5, the third 6, and the fourth 2. Besides these, 
five most important columns were not enrolled in any of 
these four sets ; they were called Vardha^ Makara, Oarudaf 
Kraunca^ and PadmaJ' 



10. FratyaiigaistriguDaih sarvaih kram&t ftkhj& yathottaram 
anikinim dafogu^am ahurak^anhinlm bu^^. 

11. Senamukhe tu gunit&bi trayadcaiva rath& gajal;! 
triihfet trilaksapadatah trisahasram hi vftjinah ; &c., &c. 

27. Ak^auhiny&m tvekavimdatsahasra^i janftdhipa 
tatha ca^tftdatam caiva saptatim rathagam vidoh. 

28. A$t&dadasaliasraQi dve lakse ca naredyaia 
tatha saptadatam caiva gajanam ganana tviyam. 

29. Dve kotl caiva lak^anam a^t&daSa mahlpate 
tatha saptatisahasra gandharvagglghrayayinait^. 

30. Dve carbude ca kotidcapya^t&datesamiritah 
lak9ai;Lam saptatidcaiva padatinam itlyatl. 

• See iSukranlti, Chapter Y, i§lokas 20, 21. 
' See Nltiprakftfiikt, vi, 3-9. 

3. Dai;L4o bhogo'samhatadca ma^cjLa^^^cL ^^^ ca 
vyOhadcatvara evaite te?u bhedftn bravlmyaham. 

4. F^daro dr^l^^assatyadcapabhtisvak^ireva ca 
Bupratiftho'prati^tha^ca ftyeno vijayasanjayau. 
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All these troops were oommanded by generals, whose rank 
depended upon the number of troops under their orders. 
The ministers of the king held mostly also the offioe of 
generals. 

All the soldiers, from the private to the commander-in- 
chief, received their pay reg^arly every month. The crown- 
prince, who was generally the next in command to the 
king, received every month 5,000 varvas^ or gold coins ;^ the 
commander-in-chief drew 4,000 varvas; the atiratha, the 
first charioteer, who was usually a royal prince, received 3,000 
varvas ; the maharatha 2,000 varvas; the rathika and the 
gajayodhi, 1,000 varvas each ; the ardharatha 500 varvas ; 
the ekaratha (commander of a chariot), and the leader of an 
elephant got each 300 niskas. The general commanding all 
the cavalry obtained 3,000 niskas ; the general in command 
of the whole infantry received 2,000 mskas. An officer 
commanding 1,000 men of infantry got 500 niskas ; an officer 
who led the same number of troopers received 1,000 niskas; 



5. Vid&lovijayah stlcl sthti^o kan^adcamtimiikhah 
mukh&syovijayadceti da^cjiasaptada^tmakah. 

6. Gomatrikft luuiisika ca saficftrl fokatastatha 
evam karapatantiti bhog^bhed&stu pafica vai. 

7. Ardhacaodrakataddh&ro yaJTa6dakataka8tath& 
6rftgl ca kakapadlca godhiketyaparasmrtah. 

8. Asamhatah ^a^vidhassyat ityahurvyohakovida^ 
sarvabhadro durjayadca man^alopi dvidha iti. 

9. Varahl makaravytiho garu^ah krauilca eva ca 
padmadya^caAgavaikalyat etebhyaste prthak smrtih. 

^ The value of the varva, which is an ancient coin, is difficult to determine. 
In the Nxtipraka^ika, VI, 89-101, the rewards which are to be given to 
soldiers who kill a king, a crown-prince, a commander-in-chief, a leader of 
an Ak^auhi^l, a councillor, and a minister, &c., &c., are also fixed in varvas. 

89. Dadyat prahf^to niyutam varva^am rajaghatine 
tadardhantatsutava(Uie senapativadhe tatha. 

90. Ak^auhi^lpativadhe tadardham paricak^te 
mantryamatyavadhe caiva tadardham tu pradapayet, &c., &c. 

l§loka89 is also found in the Eamandakiya, XIX, 18, having been most 
probably taken from this work of Yaidampayana. 
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an officer who had 100 small pattis under his command and 
who must ride on a horse drew only 7 yarvas, while a private 
got 5 suvarnas. 

The following fourteen persons got only each 15 varvas a 
month : — 1, an elephant driver ; 2, a charioteer ; 3, an ensign- 
bearer; 4, a superintendent of wheels; 5, an officer in 
comjnand of 300 men of infantry; 6, a camel-express; 
7, a messenger ; 8, the head gate-keeper ; 9, the chief-bard ; 
10, the chief-singer ; 11, the chief panegyrist ; 12, the head 
store-keeper ; 13, the army paymaster, and 14, the muster 
master.® The Sukraniti contains another scale of salaries.^^ 

If this scale of salaries is correct and if the salaries were 
really paid, one would feel inclined to think, that an 
extensive gold currency existed in ancient India. 

Armour was worn by the warriors, and even elephants and 
horses were similarly protected. 

The description of the weapons which follows in this 
chapter is mainly taken from the Nitiprakaiika. 



» See Nxtiprakafiikft, VH, 33-42. 

33. Yuvarftjftya varvajgiftm paftcasfthasrakl bhrtih 
sarvasen&pranetre ca catuBS&hasrakl ca sft. 

34. BhrtiBcatirathe deya varva^am trisahasrakam 
mahftrathftya sahamdvayam rftjiladhiin&sakain. 

36. Vetanam rathikftyfttha sfthasram gajayodhine 
dady&t ardharathay&tha yetanam totapancakam. 

36. Ekasmai rathikftyfttha tftdyfie gajasftdine 
ni^ka^ftm tritotaxn dadyftt yataatau tatkutumbinau. 

37. Sarv&dvftdhipatl rftjilastTisahasram sa cftrhati 
pftdfttftdhipatidcftpi dvisahasrasya bh&janam. 

38. Pftdatftnftm sahasrasya netre pa&cafotam smrtam 
tathft c&dvasahasrede Bahasram vetaxiam bhavet. 

39. Satapattyadhipe sapta varvftnftm hayayftyine 
pad&taye suvanjftnftm pa&cakam vetanam bhavet. 

40. GajayantuBsarathefica dhvajine cakrapftya ca 
padfttitrifiatefi&ya pathiko^tracariiya ca. 

41. Varttikftdhipateficftpi vetxijftm pataye tatha 
gfttamftgadhavandlnftm pataye vlvadhftdhipe. 

42. Sepftyft bhrtidhfttre ca bhatftnftm ga^anftpare 
mftsi mftsi tu varvft^ftm dafopaiica oa vetanam. 

w See Sukraniti, Chapter V, 61. 23-28. 
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The Hindu is fond of oonneoting evexy thing, even the most 
material substanoe, with some metaphysical cause. We 
must not be surprised, therefore, if weapons and arms do not 
make an exception to this rule. 

A supernatural origin is ascribed to all armour. The 
primeval Dak^a had two daughters — Jayft and Suprabh&— 
who were given in marziage to Erf^va, the mind-begotten 
son of Brahma. Jay& became, according to a promise of 
Brahma, the mother of all weapons and missiles, while her 
sister Suprabha brought forth at first ten sons who were 
called Saijbharas restraining spells ; and afterwards through 
the special favor of Brahma an eleventh son, Sarvamocana 
(releaser of all), was bom.^^ 

The knowledge of everything connected with weapons 
and arms is confined to the Dhanurveda, t.a., the knowledge 
of the bow, and he only, who is well acquainted with this 
Veda, can hope to conquer his foes. The Dhanurveda is one 
of the four Upavedas. Even the gods had originally no 
intimate acquaintance with the precepts of the Dhanurveda, 
and this deficiency was one of the causes why they were at 
one time totally defeated by the demons or asuras. Eventu- 
ally the gods were instructed in the mysteries of the 
Dhanurveda ; and this Veda was communicated to Prthu by 
Brahma himself. 

The Dhanurveda when personified is credited with 
possessing four feet, eight arms, and three eyes, and 
Sankhyayana is mentioned as the head of his G-otra or race. 
In his four arms on the right he holds a thunderbolt (vajra)^ 

" See Nltiprak&dik&, 1, 45-47 ; II, 38. 

45. Er^ftdvo mAnasah putro dve jaye tasya sammate 
jay& ca suprabhA caiya dak^aKanye mahflmatl. 

46. Jay& labdhavarft matto (a) tostrfij^yastrft^yasUta vai 
padc&t dada i>ara cftpi tftvat putran ajljanat. 

47. Saihh&r&n nftmadurdharyftn durakiftmiLn ballyasati 
mantradaivatasaihyog&t dastrfti^yastratvaxn ftpnuvan. 

38. Sarvamocananftmft tu suprabh&tanayo mahftn 

muktamuktAkhila^amo madvar&t (a) prathita^ parafi. 

(a) Brahma speaks here himself. 
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a sword (khadga), a bow {dhanu), and a discus (eaJcra) ; in his 
four arms on the left sure a hundred-killer (iataghm)y a club 
(gada)j a spear (iSula), and a battle axe (jpatiiia). His crest 
is provided with charms ; his body is polity ; his armour is a 
spell; hisheart represents withdrawing spells; his two earrings 
are the weapons and missiles ; his ornaments are the various 
war movements ; his eyes are yellow ; he is girt with the 
garland of victory, and he rides on a bull.^^ 

The spell which eJBEects the destruction of one's enemies 
and which grants victory is b& follows : Oni namo bhagavate 
dham dhanurveddya mam raksa rakaa mama iatrun bhaksaya 
bhaksaya hum pat svd hd ; i.e., " Om salutation to the dham 
dhanurveda, protect, protect me, devour, devour my enemies 
hum pat sva ha." If these 32 syllables sure 32,000 times 
repeated the supplication will be successful.^^ 

The arms are divided, according to their nature, into mukta 
or those which are thrown, amukta or those which are not 
thrown, muktdmukta or those which are either thrown or not 
thrown, and into mantramuhta or those which are thrown by 

12 See Nltiprakftfiikft, II, 1-4. 

1. Catuspacca dhanurvedo raktavarnadcaturmukhah 
astabahustrinetraSca saftkhy&yanasagotrayan. 

2. Vajram kha^go dhanu.4cakram daksabahucatuftaye 
(Sataghnica gadadolapattisa vamabahusu. 

3. Prayogakotlrayuto nityafigo mantrakancukaJti 
upasaihharahrdayadi^8traBtrobhayaku]^(}alatL. 

4. Anekavalgitakarabhusa^ah piftgalek^ai^ah 
jayamalaparivirto vrfara^assa ucyate. 

w See Ibidem, U, 6-9. 

5. Etammantram pravaksyami yairijalanikfutanam 
atmasainyasvapak^Qam atmanadcabhiraksakam. 

6. Adau pranavam uccarya na ma ityak^are tatah 
vateti bhagaptur^am dham dhanurvedaya coccaret. 

7. Mam rak§a rak^etyuccarya mama datrtui atho vadet 
bhaksayeti dviraccarya hum pat sva hetyathoccaret. 

8. Aham evam fsidcasya g^yatn chanda ucyate 
mahedvaro devatas}''*) viniyogo'rinigrahe. 

9. Dvatriihtodvan^akamanum var^asatikhyaflahasrakai^ 
japitva siddhim apnoti ripOndcapyadhiti^tbati. 

The expression dham dhanurveda is formed in the same way as Ram 
£dma, Vim Vi/neharaf &c. 
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spells.^* This classification is more theoretical than practical, 
as it is not strictly followed. The gods can, moreover through 
the application of spells, turn all weapons into projectiles.^* 

The Agnipurana arranges the weapons id, five classes, into 
1, those thrown by machines, yantramnhta; 2, those thrown by 
the hand,^amwMAr/tt ; 3, those thrown and drawn back, trndia^ 
mndhdrita ; 4, those which are not thrown, amukta ; and, 5, the 
weapons which the body provides for the personal struggle, 
tloLQ bdhuyuddha,^^ Other classifications besides these exist, 
but the difference between them is not essential. 

Twelve projectiles and projectile weapons constitute the 
division of the muhta or thrown weapons. 

1. The dhanu (bow) is personified as a being which has a broad 
neck, a small face, a slender waist, and a strong back. He is 
four cubits in height, and bent in three places. He has a 
long tongue, and his mouth has terrible tusks ; his color is 
that of blood, and he makes always a gurgling noise. He is 
covered with garlands of entrails, and licks continually with 
his tongue the two comers of his mouth. ^^ 

According to the rules laid down in the Dhanurveda the 
bow should be bent by the left hand, the bowstring should 
be taken by the right hand, and the arrow be placed on the 

" iS-ciJ Ibidem, II, 11-13. 

11. Muktam caiva hyamuktam ca mukt&muktam atah pardm 
mantramuktam ca catv&ri dhanurvedapadani vai. 

12. Muktam b&u&di vijneyam kha4gadikam amuktakam 
Bdpasaihharam astram tu mukt&muktam udaharet. 

13. Upasaihhftrarahitam mantiam uktam ihocyate 
caturbhirebhih p&daistu dhanurvedah praka^te. 

" See Ibidem I. 47 b, note 11, 

*• See Agnipur&^a (Dhanurveda) 148, 2. 

Tantramuktam p&nimuktam muktasandharitam tath& 
amuktam bahuynddham ca pancadha tat praklrttitam. 

" See Nltiprakft6ikft, II, 17 ; and IV. 8, 9. 

8. Pfthugrlvam stiksmadirah tanumadhyam suppethayat 
catu^kiskupraihdudeham triQatam dirghajihvakam. 

9. Daihstrakaralavadanam raktabham ghargharasvanam 
antramalapariksiptam lelihanam ca sfkyaiu. 

3 
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thumb and between the fingers of the bowhand on the back 
of the bow.^^ 

The length of the bow, and consequently also of the aiTOw, 
varies. Two strings are generally fixed to a bow, and the 
archer wears on his left arm a leather protection against the 
bowstring, and a quiver on his back. Those well skilled in 
archery distinguish fourteen different movements which can 
be made when using the bow. In the Agnipurana the bow is 
declared to be the best weapon. 

In the law book of Manu we read, that one bowman placed 
on a wall can fight a hundred men, and that a himdred 
archers can fight ten thousand ; therefore a fort is recom- 
mended. In the Sukraniti occurs the same verse but instead 
of the word for bow dhanu that for a missile astra is given, 
which imparts a wider meaning to the sentence, especially if 
it is taken to allude to firearms, unless dhanu itself stands for 
missile in general.^^ 



" Ibidem, II, 17; and IV, 11-14. 

11. Dhanurvedavidhanena n&mya vamakarena tat 
daksinena jyaya yojya p^sthe madhyo pragrhya tat. 

12. Vamafigustham tadudare pfs^he tu caturaAgulih 
puAkhamadhye jyaya yojya svaAgullvivarena tu. 

13. Akar9ain tu samakrsya drstim lak^ye vivedya ca 
lakf yat anyad apai^yanatu kftapuAkhah prayogavit. 

14. Yada muucet 6aram vidhye krtahastastadocyate 

evam banah prayoktavyah hyatmaraksyah prayatnatah. 

19 See Nltipraka^ika, II, 17, and IV, 18-20. 

18 Laksyasya pratisandhanam akarsanavikarsane 
paryakarsanukarsauca mandallkaranam tatha. 

19 Paraiiam stharanam caiva dhunanam bhramanam tatha 
asannadCirapatauca p^rsthamadbyamapatane. 

20 Etani valgitanyahui^caturdaSadhanurvidah. 

Compare Sukraniti, Chapter V, 61. 152; Agnipur&i;ia, 148, 6-37; 149, 
1-19. 

See Manu, VII, 74, (Hitopade^, III, 60 Paficatantra, T, 252). 
74. Ekah i^atam yodhayati prakarastho dhanurdharah. 
6atiim da^ sahasraiii tasmat durgam visisyate. 
and compare these verses with Sukraniti, IV, VI, 10. 
10. Ekah Batam yodhayati durgastho'stradharo yadi 
^tam dasasahasra^i tasmat durgam samadrayet. 
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2. The isu (arrow) has a dark large body ; is three cubits 
long, an anjali (i.«., the hollow of the two hands) in cir- 
cumf erenoe and goes very far ; two movements are ascribed 
to the arrow.2*^ 

3. The bhindicala or hhindipdla (crooked club) has a 
erooked body; its head, which is bent and broad, is a cubit long, 
and it is a hand in circumference. It is first whirled thrice and 
then thrown against the foot of the enemy. When throwing 
the bhindivala, the left foot should be placed in front.^* 

4. The iakti (spear) is represented as being two cubits long, 
with a steady sideway movement. It has a sharp tongue, 
a horrible claw, and makes a sound like a bell. It has an open 
mouth, is very dark, and is colored with the blood of the 
enemy. It is covered with garlands of entrails ; has the 
mouth of a lion, and is fearful to look at. It is as broad as 
a fist and goes very far. It must be taken up and thrown 
with two hands. Its movements are of six kinds.^^ 



w See Ibidem, I, 17; and IV, 28, 29. 

28. I^umllabrliaddeho dvihastotsedhasamyutah 
paridhyft c&iijalimito*nalpain&tragatista sab. 

29. Bllrama^am ksepanam ceti dve gatl sthfUasannate. 
Compare Sukranlti, Chapter Y, 61. 152. 

« See Ibidem, I, 17, and IV, 30, 31. 

30. Bhii;L4iva>lastu vakrftfigo namradlx^o bfhacchirfth 
hastamatrotsedhayuktah karasammitamaiK^alah 

31. Tribhr&manam visargadca vftmapftdapurassaran 
p&dagb&t&t ripuhano dhftryah pAd&tamaQ4&laih. 

C«mp«rtf Agnipurftiia, 161, 16- 
M See Ibidem, I, 17, and IV, 32-35. 

32. Saktirhastadvayotsedha tiryaggatiran&kula 
tlkfnajihyogranakhara ghai^Lt^nadabhayaAkarl. 

33. Yyaditasyatinllaca ^trudo^itaranjita 
ftntramalaparik^ipta siihhasya ghoradardana. 

34. BirhatsarurdtUugama parvatendravidarini 
bhujadvayapreranlya yuddhe jayavidhayinl. 

36. Tolanam bhramanam caiva valganam namanam tatha 
mocanam bhcdanam ceti sannLargassaktisaih&i'itah. 
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5. The drughana (hatchet) has an iron body, a crooked neck, 
•and a broad head. It is 50 angulas long and a fist in circum- 
ference. Four movements are peculiar to it.^* 

6. The tmnara (tomahawk) has a wooden body and a metal 
head formed like a bunch of flowers. It is three cubits long, 
"has a red color, and is not crooked. It is moved in three 
v^ays.2* 

7. The nalikd (musket) has a straight body, is thin-limbed, 
and hollow in the middle. It pierces the vital parts, is dark, 
and discharges the missiles of the Dronicapa. When it is to 
Tie used, it is taken up, ignited, and pierces the mark. These 
:are the three actions connected with the nalika. 

It seems to have been a small-sized gun, a sort of carbine, 
as it is only described as effective against enemies standing 
near.^^ 

8. The hguda (club) is described as having a small foot, a 
broad shoulder, and a broad head. The foot part is surroimd- 
ed with metal. It is small and very broad. It has the 



*3 Ibidem, 11. 17 ; IV, 36, 37. 

36. Drughanastvftyassftftgassyat vakragrivo brhacchirfth 
paScft^t aftgulyutsedho mu^tisammitamandalah. 

37. Unijftmanani prapfttam ca sphotanam dftranam tath& 
catvaryetftni drughane valgitani iSrit&ni vai. 

»* Ibidem, II. 17 ; IV. 38, 39. 

38. Tomarah kft^ti^akayassyftt lobai^Irsah siigucchavan 
hastatrayonnat&Aga^ca raktavarQastvavakragah. 

39. TJddhanam vinivyttiSca vcdhanam ceti tattrikam 
valgitam Sastratattvajfiah kathayanti nar&dhip&h. 

Compare Agnipurana, 151, 10. 

2« Ibidem, II. 17; IV. 40, 41. 

40. Nalika rjudeha syat tanvafigl madhyarandhrika 
marmacchedakarl nila dronicapa^rerint. 

41. Grahapam dhmapanam caiva syQtam ceti gatitrayam 
tarn adritam viditva tu jetasanuan ripon yudhi. 

Mallinatha uses the expression dronicapa in his commentary to Nai^adha 
II, 28. Compare p. 68. 
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shape of a tooth. It has a hard body and is two cubits high. 
Its movements are of four kinds.^ 

9. The pd4a (lasso) is composed of yery small scales, made 
of metal. It has a triangular form, is one span in circumfer- 
ence, and is ornamented with leaden balls. It has three 
peculiar movements of its own. According to the Agni- 
purana it is 10 cubits long, round, and the noose is a hand 
in circumference. It is not regarded as a noble weapon.*' 

10. The cakra (discus) has the form of a circular disk with 
a quadrangular hole in its midst. Its color is like that of 
indigo water and its circumference amoimts to two spans or 
10 cubits according to the Sukraniti. Five or seven motions 
are connected with the discus practice. It is most probably 
identical with the quoit still in use in some Sikh regiments and 
also among the troops of Native Indian princes.*® 

11. ThedantakanfaJe^ (tooth-thorn) ia a thommade of metal, 
is broad at the front, has a thin tail, and its color resembles 
charcoal. It is an arm high, has a good handle, is straight in 



» See Ibidem, II. 17 ; IV. 42, 43. 

42. Laga^asBQk^mapftdassy&t prthvaxhteh sthfiladlrfakah 
lohabaddh&grabh&gadca hrasvadehassuplyarah. 

43, Dantak&yo dr^l^^g^ca tatha hastadvayonnatah 
utth&nam patanam caiva pe9ai;Lam pothanaxn tath&^ 

Compare Agnipur&i^La, 151, 16. 
27 See Ibidem, II. 17 ; IV. 46, 46. 
46. FflMssasaksm&vayavo lohadbatnstrikoQav&n 
pT&dd<^paridhissisag^liic&bhaTai^&ncitah. 

46. Prasaranam ve^^anam ca kartanam ceti te trayah 
yog&h p&i^drita loke p&s&h k^udraaamadriU^. 

Compare Agnipurftna, 160, 2-6 ; 161, 6, 7. 
« See Ibidem II. 17 ; IV. 47, 48. 

47. Cakram tu kun^alak&ram ante svadrasamanvitam 
nillsalilavar^am tat pr&dedadvayama9dlala'iii* 

48. Granthanam bhrftmwgiam caiva k^epanam parikartanam 
dalanam ceti pancaiva gatayadcakrasam^tfth. 

Compare Sukraniti, Chapter V, 61. 166 ; Agnipura^a, 161, 8. 
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its body, and looks frightful. Two movements are required 
for using it.^^ 

12. The musundi (octagonheaded club) has broad knots, a 
broad body, and a good handle for the fist. It is three arms 
long, and has the fearful color of a cobra. Its two principal 
movements are the jerking and the whirling.^® 

B. The class of the amukta weapons includes twenty 
different species. 

1 . The vajra (thunderbolt) was, according to tradition, made 
out of the backbone of the sage Dadhici. It keeps its 
mythical character throughout. Nothing can withstand its 
splendour, and it was originally made for the destruction of 
the demon Vrtra. It shines brightly with the light of a 
krore of suns, and it resembles the fire which shone at the 
dissolution of the world. Its fangs extend to a yojana (10 
miles) in length, and its tongue too is most horrible. It 
resembles the night of destruction at the end of the world, and 
is covered with 100 knots. Its breadth amounts to five 
yojanas and its length to 10 yojanas. Its periphery is 
covered with sharp points ; in color it resembles lightning ; 
a broad strong handle is fixed to it. Its movements are 
four in number.^^ 

w See Ibidem, II. 17 ; IV. 49, 60. 

49. Dantakan^kanama tu lohaka^takadehavftn 
agre p^thusstlksinapuccha^caAgarasanibhakf tih. . 

50. BahUnnatassutsarudca dai;idak&yo*gralocanah 
patanam granthanam ceti dve gatl dantakan^ke. 

» See Ibidem II. 18 ; IV. 51, 52. 

5 1 . Musun dl tu brhadgranthirbrhaddehassusatsaruh 
babutrayasamutsedhah krs^asarpogravarpavan. 

52. Yapanam ghornanam ceti dve gatl tat samadrite. 
Another form of the word is bfsun^l. 

« See Ibidem, II. 19 ; V. 1-6, 

1. Amuktaprathamam vajram vak^yami tava tacchy^u 

aprameyabalam vajram kamarfipadharam ca tat. 

2. Dadhlcipr^thasthijanyam sarvatejah pra^makam 
vftrasuranipatartham daivatejopavfihhitam. 
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2. The til (hand-sword) is two cubits long, has no hilt for 
the protection of the hand, and is black colored. The front 
part of the blade is curved, and it is five fingers broad. 
Four movements are peculiar to it.*^ 

8. The paraiu (axe) is a thin stick with a broad mouth. 
Its face is in front, curved like a half moon, the body is 
dirty colored, but the face is shining. At the foot end is the 
handle, and it has a head. Its height is the length of an arm. 
Its qualities are felling and splitting.^ 

4. The goiir^a (cow-horn spear) is two feet long; it is 
wooden in the lower parts and iron on the upper part. It 
has a blade, is of dark metal color, is three-cornered and 
has a good handle. Its height amounts to 16 thumbs ; it is 
sharp in front and broad in the middle. Indra presented 
the gosirsa together with a seal to Manu, and the cow-horn 
spear and the signet-ring became henceforth the emblems of 
royalty. The godirsa is handled with four movements.^ 

5. The midhenu (stiletto) is one cubit long, has no hand- 
guard at the handle, is dark colored, has three edges, is two 

3. KotisOryapratlkasam pralayftnalasannibham 

' yojanotsedhadaihfti^bhirjilivaya c&tighorayA. 

4. Kalaratrinik&tom tat totaparvasamAvrtam 
paficayojanavist&rain unnatam datoyojanam. 

5. Apiman^alasaxhvltam paritah tlk^nakotimat 
tatidgauram ca p]:thuna tsaru^A ca vir&jitam. 

6. Cftlanam dhtuianam caiva chedanam bhedanam tathft 
valgitAni ca cUtvAii sadA vajram dritAni vai. 

Compare AgnipurAna, 151, 16. 
w Ibidem, II. 19 ; V. 7, 8. 

7. Ill hastadvayotsedhA karatrarahitatsaruh 
6yAmA bhug^graphalakA pancAfigulisuvistrtA. 

8. SampAtam samudlrnam ca nigrahapragrahau tathA 
Illm etAni catvAri valgitAni 6iitAni vai. 

M Ibidem, II. 19 ; V. 9, 10. 

9. Paradussak^maya^tissyAt vii^lAsyah puromukhah 
ardhacandrAgre ko^istu malinAiigasspharanmukhah. 

10. TsarupAdassasikharo bAhiunAtronnatAkrtih 
pAtanam chedanam oeti gu^au paraiSum Atritau. 

(7om/?ar« AgnipurAna, 151, 13. 
8* Ibidem, II. 19; V. 11-14. 

11. Go6lrsam gosirah prakhyam prasAritapadadvayam 
adhastAt daruyantrAdyam turdhvAyahphalakAncitam. 
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thumbs broad, and is applicable for fighting at near quarters. 
It is fastened with a waistbelt and is called the sister of the 
sword. It requires three movements. It is worn by kings.** 

6. The lavitra (scythe) has a crooked shape, is brodd at 
the b^ck and sharp in front. It is black colored, five thumbs 
broad and one cubit and a half high. It is provided with a 
broad handle and is able to cut buffaloes into pieces. It is 
lifted with both arms and thrown.*^ 

7. The asiara (scatterer, bumarang) has a knot at the foot, 
a long head and is a hand broad. Its middle part is betit to 
the extent of a cubit, it is sharp, black colored and two cubits 
long. Whirling, pulling, and breaking are its three Bctions, 
and it is a good weapon for charioteers and foot soldiers.*^ 

The general belief is that the bumarang is a weapon 
peculiar to the Australians ; but this is by no means the case. 
It is well known in many parts of India, especially in its 
Southern Peninsula. The Tamulian Maravar and Kallar 
employ it when hunting and throw it after deer. In -the 



12. Nilalohitavarnam tat triradrica susatsara 
9o4a8aAgulyuimatain ca tik^n&gram p^ihamadhyakam. 

13. Satkftya manave dattam mahendreQa samudrikam 
prabhutYasticake loke rftj&am godlr^amudrike. 

14. Mu^igrahah parik^epalpL paridhi^ parikuntanam 
catvaryetani godlr^e valgitani pracak§ate. 

8» See Ibidem, II. 19 ; V. 16-17. 

15. Asidhenusamakhyata ha8taiiiiiiatyapramftj;iatatL 
atalatratsaruyuta dyama kotitrayadrita. 

16. Aftgulidvayavistlrpa hyasannaripughatinl 
mekhalagranthinl s& tu projyate klia4gaputrikA. 

17. Mu^^yagragraha^am caiva pa^nam kuntanam tathft 
valgitatrayavatye^a sada dharya nrpottamai^. 

»« See Ibidem, II. 19 ; V. 18, 19. 

18. Lavitram bhugnakayam syat pr^t^e guru pura^ditam 
6yamam pancaftgulivyamam sardhahastasamunnatam. 

19. Tsaruna guru^a naddham mahi^adinikartanam 
bahudvayodyamak^epau lavitre valgite mate. 

« See Ibidem, II. 19 ; V. 20, 21. 

20. Astaro granthipadassyat dirghamaulirbrhatkarah 
bhugnahastodarad^itah dyamavar^o dvihastakah. 

21 » Bhramanam kar^a^iam caiva trotanam tat trivalg^tam 
jiiatva datrOn rane hanyat dharyassadipadatikaih. 
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Madras GoveiDment Museum are shown three bumarangSy 
two ivory ones, which oame from the armoury of the late 
Raja of Tanjore, and a common wooden one, which hails 
from Pudukota. .The wood of which the bumarang is made 
is very dark. I^ possess four black wooden and one iron 
bumarangj which I have received irom Pudukota. In the 
arsenal of the Pudukota Bdja is always kept a stock of 
these sticks. Their name in Tamil is ralai tadi (o/^ ^if ) 
bent stick, as the stick is bent and flat. When thrown a 
whirling motion is imparted to the weapon which causes it to 
return to the place from which it was thrown. The natives 
are well acquainted with this peculiar fact. The length of 
the dstara or bumarang is not always exactly the same, the 
difference amounts often to more than one cubit. 

8. The kunta (lance) has an iron body, a sharp top, and 
six edges. It is six or ten cubits high, and is roimd at the 
foot end. It is handled in six ways.^ 

9. The athuna (anvil) has a red body and many knots 
standing near to each other ; it is as high as a man, and 
straight. It is whirled and fells the enemy to the ground.^ 

10. The prdsa (spear) is seven cubits long and made of 
bamboo, which is colored red. It has a head made* of metal, 
and is sharp at the foot end ; it is adorned with silken tufts. 
Four movements are prescribed for it. In the ^ukraniti it 
resembles a broad sword.*® 



» See Ibidem, II. 19 ; V. 22, 23. 

22. Kuntastvayomayaftgassy&t tlk^ad^ftgah ^ adadrm&n 
pa&cahastasamutsedlLo vrttapado bhayaftkarah. 

23. Uddlnam avadlnam ca ni^lnam bhiunillnakam 
tiryagllnam nikh&tam ca sa^m&rgfth kuntam &drit&^ 

Compare Sukranlti, Chapter V, si. 155. 
»• See Ibidem, II. 20 ; V. 24. 

24. Sthtmastu raktadehassyat samlpadr^baparvaka^ 
pumpram&na rjustasmin bhramanam patanam dvayam. 

*» See Ibidem, II. 20 ; V. 26, 26. 

25. Pr&sastu saptaha&tassydt aunnatyena tu vainavah 
lohaslr§a8tik§napadah kauseyastubakancitah. 

4 
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11. The pindka or triiula (trident) has three heads, is 
sharp in front, made of brass, has an iron head, and measures 
four cubits. It has a tuft made of the hair of a bear, and 
its neok is ornamented with brass armlets. It is shaken and 
impales the enemy. *^ 

12. The gadd (olub) is made of sharp iron, has 100 spikes 
at its broad head, and is covered on the sides with spikes. 
It is a formidable wesson, four cubits long, and its body 
equals a carriage axle in measure. The head is adorned 
with a crest ; it is covered with a golden belt, and is able to 
crush elephants and mountains. Twenty different motions 
are ascribed to the gada.^^ By means of gunpowder it is 
thrown out of projectile weapons of various forms.^^ 

13. The mudg^ra (hammer) is small at the foot end, has 
no face, and is three cubits long. Its color resembles 



26. Akarsadca vikar^adca dhtinanam vedhanaxn tatha 
catasra etft gatayo raktaprasam BaxnAfirit&h. 

Compare Sukranlti, Chapter Y, si. 155. 
" See Ibidem, II. 20 ; V. 27, 28, 

27. Pin&kastu tridlrBassyftt ditftgrah krtiralocaiiah 
kftmsyakftyo loha^rfadcaturhastapramftnavan. 

28. i^tk^aromastabakako jhallivalayagnvavan 
dhtuoanam mrotanam ceti trid^am dvedrite gatl. 

Compare Sukranlti, Chapter V, 61. 156, and Agnipurftna, 151, 9. 
*2 See Ibidem, II. 20 ; V. 29-34, 

29. Gada foikyftyasamayl totaraprthndr^akft 
toftkupravarai^A ghora caturhastasamunnatft. 

30. Hathak^amAtrak&yA ca kintancitamastaka 
Buvarnamekhala gn^pta gajaparvatabhedinl. 

31. Mandalani vicitra^i gatapratyagatani ca 
astrayantrani citrani sthanani vividhani ca. 

32. Parimok^am prahara^am varjanam paridhavanam 
abhidravanam ak^pam avasthanam savigraham. 

33. Paraypttam sannivrttam avaplutam upaplutam 
dakfiipam ma^^alam caiva savyam ma94alAni eva ca. 

34. Aviddham ca praviddham ca sphotanam jvalanam tatha 
upanyastam apanyastam gada margadca viihfotih. 

Compare Agnipurapa, 151, 12. 
A3 Xhe word Astrayantra9i {see v. 31-b) is explained in the old commen- 
tary accompanying the Nltipraka^a as '' astravatagnyadinirma^apra- 
yuktaprera^ani.' ' 
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honey, its shoulder is broad, and it weighs eight loads.^ It 
has a good handle, is round, Uaok oolored, and is a hand m 
eiroumferenoe. It is whirled around and fells things to 
the ground.** 

14. The nra (ploughshare) is doubly eurved, has no head^ 
but an iron-plated front, and crushes the objects with which 
it comes into contact. It equals a maoi in height, is oi 
agreeable color, and by means ol muoh dragging it causea 
persons and things to fall to the ground.^ 

15. The tnmala (pestle) has neither eyes nor head, 
neither hands nor feet. It is well joined together at both 
ends and fells and crushes enemies.*^ 

16. The patfiia (battle axe) is of a man's height, has two 
sharp blades and a sharp top. Its handle has a proteetion 
for the hand. The pattida is generally called the uterine 
brother of the sword.*® 

17. The mauafika (fist-sword, da^[!er) haa a good hilt, is a 
span long and ornamented. Its end is sharp, it has a high 
neck, is broad in the midst and dark colored. It can make 



^ A load or bhdra i» generaUy estimated to be equal to 20 tula*= 2,00e 

palas of gold, or between 140 — 150 pounds. 
^ See Ibidem, II. 20 ; V. 3&, 36. 

35. MudgarasstJEfmapAdaasyathbLafilr^astrihastavtti 
madbuvar^a]t^ prthuflkandhadc&ftabbaraguruica sail* 

36. Satsarurvartulo mlo paridhya karasammita^ 
bbrftma^am p&tanam oeti dviiddbam mudgaredritam. 

Compare AgnipHrft];ia, 151, 14. 

«• See Ibidem, II. 20 ; V. 37. 

37. Siro dvivakro vidikho lohapattamukkah kr^an 
pompramfti^ah axugdhavarnah sy&karfavinip&taYftik. 

•' See Ibidem, II. 20 ; V. 38. 

38. MuaalastTakfifinAbhyftm karai]t>^ padairvivarjitah 
mtkle cftntetisambandhah p&tanam prothanam dvayam* 

« See Ibidem, II. 20 ; V. 89. 

39. Pat^toh pumpramanassy&t dvidhftrastlksijiasirftgalcatL 
hastatrftnasamAyuktamuftib khadgasahodarah. 

Compare Sukranlti, Chapter V, si. 153, und AgfiipurAoa, 151, 16. 
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all sorts of movements, as it is a small and very handy weapon. 
Its qualities are enlarged upon by VaLSampftyana.** 

18. The parigha (battering ram) is of a round shape, as 
big as a palmyra-tree, and of good wood. Experts know, 
that a whole troop is required to make it move and strike.*^ 

19. The mayukhl (pole) is a staff, has a hilt, and is of the 
height of a man. It is covered with bells, exhibits various 
colors, and is provided with a shield as a friend. It is. 
used for striking, for warding off a blow, for killing, for 
discharging and for attaoking.^^ 

20. The 4aiaghm (hundred-killer) is provided with thorns, 
is of black iron, and hard. It looks like a mudgara, is four 
cubits long, round and provided with a handle. According 
to Vaisampayana it resembles in all its movements the gada, 
it was therefore like the gada shot out of other projectile 
weapons. According to others it is itself a projectile weapon, 
a great cannon. The name states only its destructiveness, 
and leaves its nature doubtful ; but if it was hurled out of 



« See Ibidem, II. 20 ; V. 40-44. 

40. Maustikam satsarurjtieyam prftdedonnati bhfk^itam 
^itagram unnatagrlvam pirthadaram sitam tath&. 

41. MandalAni vicitrftni sthftnani vividhani ca 
gomatrakani citrani gatapratyagatani ca. 

42. Tirasclnagatanyeva tatha vakragatani ca 
parimok^am praharanam varjanam paridhavanam. 

43. Abhidravanam aplavam adhassthanam savigrahaiu 
paravrttam apAvrttam apadrutam apaplutam. 

44. Upanyastam apanyastam agh&tam sthalanam tathft 
etani valg^tanyahurmaubtike nrpasattama. 

Compare Sukranlti, Chapter V, 61. 153. 
•0 See Ibidem, II. 20 ; V. 46. 

45. Parigho vartulakarastalamatrasut&raTah 
balaikasadhyasampatah tasmin jiieyo vicakfanaih. 

« See Ibidem, II. 20 ; V. 46, 47. 

46. MayQkhl kftayaftissyat mn^tiyukta naronnata 
ki&kinlsaifavrta citra phalika 8ahaca^i^l. 

47. Aghatam ca pratlghatam vighatam parimocanam 
abhidi'ava9am ityete mayukhlm panca Baih6ritah. 
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enormous tubes by means of gunpowder, it must have been 
a very formidable projectile.** 

These twenty weapons, belonging to the amukta division^ 
are deposited in the seoond foot of the Dhanurveda. 

All these thirty-two weapons were, according to tradition, 
taken from the body of the sage Dadhici. And this is the 
way h^w-it happened : — 

When the gods had been defeated by the demons in a 
great battle, which defeat they owed in some part to their 
insufficient knowledge of the Dhanurveda, they perceived on 
their flight the great sage Dadhici, who was sitting near the 
place they passed. To him they entrusted their arms and 
continued their flight imtil they reached the high mountain 
Mandara, imder whose bulky body they sought and obtained 
an asylum. Here they rested for many years, acknowledg- 
ing Indra as their immediate superior. The sage meanwhile 
guarded well these weapons, which through his penance had all 
been changed into spikes, had entered his body and had 
become his bones. Thus a long time passed away, until the 
gods became at last anxious to recover once more their lost posi- 
tion and to try another fight with the demons. In their dejec- 
tion they appeared before Brahma, the father of all beings, 
and requested him to help them. Brahma, moved to pity, 
imparted to them the Dhanurveda, together with the spells 
and all the necessary implements belonging to it. Supplied 
with the Dhanurveda, his four feet and his six aitgas, the 
gods went in search of Dadhici and requested bi'm to 
surrender to them their weapons. Dadhici was quite willi&g 
to do so, even though this kindness should cost him his life, 
provided he were allowed to ascend to the divine heaven. 

»2 See Ibidem, II. 20 ; V. 48, 49. 

48. iSataghnl ka^takayutA kalayasamayl d|^& 
mudgar&bh& caturhasta vartulA tsarupa yuta. 

49. Gada valgitavatye^a mayeti kathita tava. 



/ 

/ 
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Hift request was granted, and Dadhioi advised the gods to 
let a cow lick his body until the bones which represented 
their arms were laid free. This was done. Out of the thirty- 
one bones of Dadhici's body arose thiriy«^ne weapons, and his 
backbone, the thirty-second bone, was transfonned into the 
thirty-second weapon, Indra's thunderbolt.^ Proyided with 
these weapons, which had assumed the shape of the bones 
from which they originated, the gods went to encounter the 
demons again, who could not withstand this time the assault 
of the gods. 

But the mouth of the cow, as it had been guilty of the 
great sin of Brahman-murder, becaxae henceforth an object 
of abhorrence to the pious ; and up to this day orthodox 
Brahmans when meeting a cow, try to avoid looking at its 
head, and endeavour to let their ^es fall previously on the 
hinder part of its body.** 

One of the most important weapons, the khadga or oat, Le,j 
the sword, is not induded in these two lists, because being 
created separately and specially by Brahma, it was regarded 
as a superior weapon altogether. 

The high estimation in which the khadga was held by 
Yaidampayana is not apparent in the Agnipurana, where it 
is classed as a rather inferior weapon. Tradition says that 
it was given to Indra to be used against the Asuras. 
According to its nature the khadga belongs to the second or 
amukta class.** 



M See Ibidem II. 43-60 ; Mahabhftrata, V, 8696 ; IX, 2949, &c. 
^ See Ibidem, II. 64, 56. 

54. Gomukham brahmahaty&pi vivefo nrpasaitama 
deyasant09a];iat lokftn (Sftdvat&n fo rsiryayaa. 

55. Tad&prabhrti loka vai na pa6yantiha gomukham 
pr&tah puru^adordula taddofagatamAnaa&ti. 

w See Agnipurft^a, 148, v. 5 and 8. 

5. Kha4g&dikam amuktam ca niyuddham vigatAyndham. 
8. Tani kha^gajaghanyani bahupratyavara^i ca. 
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The story goes, that when the gods were battling against 
the demons, there appeared through Brahma's agency on the 
top of the Himalaya mountain the deity of the sword, the 
Asidevatdf illuminating by its splendour the whole sky, 
the earth at the same time was shaking to its very foundation. 
The khadga was thus introduced into the world by Brahma 
for the sake of freeing the universe from the mighty demons. 
It was 50 thumbs long and 4 broad, and Brahma entrusted it 
to Siva or Budra. After success had attended the undertaking 
of Siva, he delivered the sword to Yisnu, who on his side 
handed it over again to Hanoi and the other sages. One of 
the latter, the sage Bsabha, gave it to Indra. Indra conferred 
it on the guardians of the quarters of the world, and these 
latter presented it to Manu, the son of the Sun, to help him 
in the administration of justice against evil-doers. Since that 
time it has remained in the family of Manxu The constellation 
of the khadga is the Krttika, its deity Agni, the head of its 
gotra Bohini, and its supreme deity is Budra. Besides 
Nistriiiida it has the eight following different names : A^i^ 
VUamana, Khadga^ Tik^mdharmay Durdaada^ Srtgarbha^ 
Vijaya and Dharmanmla. It is handled in thirty-two 
different ways, and carried on the left side. 

The third species of weapons, the Mukidmuhta^ those which 
may be thrown and not thrown are divided into two dasses, 
iato the Sopasamhdja or those which are connected with 
the withdrawing or restraining Upasaihhara and into the 
Upasaiiihara themselves, which are the restrainers of the 
previous class.*® 

Of the former there are 44 varieties, and of the latter 54. 

Ibidem, 149, 7, 8 ; 160, 1-6; Compare Sukranltt, Chapter V, 61. 164, 156 ; 
and NitiprakaiSika III, 1-40. The third book of the Nitiprakadika is entirely 
devoted to the khadga. Compare ibidem also, II. 12a. 

12a. Muktam baijiAdi vijfieyam kha^gadikam amuktakam. 

^ The Sopasaihhftra and Upasaihh&ra weapons are almost identical with 
the Usts of arms presented by Vi6vftmitra to R&ma as we read in the £&la- 
kaigi^a (in Schlegel's edition, cantos 29 an4 30 ; in the old Calcutta edition, 
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The 44 Sopasaihh&ra weapons are the following :• 

1. The dandaeakra (discus of punishment). 

2. The dharmacakra (the discus of right). 

3. The kdlacakra (the discus of Yama). 

4. The atndracakra (the discus of Indra). 

5. The SiUavara (the spear of Siva). 

6. The hrahmcUtrsa (the head of Brahma). 



canto 26). The latter edition contaiiiB more names than Sehlegel's. The 
enumeration contained in Vai6amp&yana*s Xltipraka^ikA is independent 
of that of theR&mayana, and for that very reason it is peculiarly interesting. 
It is therefore here given in the oiiginal ; N^tiprakadika, II. 22-37. 

22. Da^^aca^^i^Eui^ dharmocakram kftlaoakram tatiiaiva ca 
aindracakram i^ulavaram biahma^tryam ca modakl, 

23. Sikhan dharmapadam ca tathft varui^Lapadakam 
pain&kftstram ca v&yavyam fiuskftrdre, fiikharftstraliam. 

24. Krauiicastram haya6Ir§am ca divyadivye'strasafijfiike 
gandharv&stram nandanastram var^ai^m fiofai^am tatha. 

25. Prasvapanapratemane santapanavilapane 
mathanam manavastram ca samanam tamasam tatha. 

26. Saihvartam mausalam satyam sanram mayastram eva ca 
tvastram astram ca somastram saihharam manasam tatha. 

27. Nagastram gfiru^astram ca saile^lke^trasanjiiike 
catudcatvari caitani sopasaihharakani vat. 

28. Vak^yami copasathharan kramaprfl{ytan nibodhame 
yan jfiatva vairimuktani castra^i lamayi^yasi {Prihu), 

29. Satyavan satyal^rtidca rabhaso dhfft^ eva ca 
pratiharatanu^caiyapyavaftmukhaparafimukhau. 

30. Dr4banabho' lak^yidaksyavavilatoa sunabhakah 
dadak^afitotavaktradca datodlr^adatodarau. 

31. Dharmaiiabho mahanabho dundun&bhastu nabhakah 
jyoti^avimalau caiva natraHyakardanavubhau. 

32. Yogandharah sanidradca daityah pramathanastatha 
sarcirmall dh^tirmall v^ttiman rucirastatha. 

33. Pitryassaimianasadcaiva vidhl3itamakarau tatha 
karaviro dhanarati dhanyam vai kamartipakah. 

34. Jrmbakavara9am caiva mohah kamaruoistatha. 
vanujiah sarvadamanah sandhana^ sarpanathakeih. 

35. Kaftkalastram mausalastram kapalastram ca kaftkanam 
paidacastram ceti pancapyasurastrani bhQpate. 

36. Satyavan sarvadamanah kamarQpastathaiva ca 
yogandharopyalaksyadcapyasurastravighatakah. 

37. Catu6catvariih6at ete paficanyonyavimardanah 
melayitva ca paficatet ekonahyastra^amakah. 

38. Sarvamocananama tu suprabhatanayo mahan 
muktamuktakhilasamo madvarat prathita^t paraj^. 
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7. The modaJd (the charmer). 

8. The Hkhan (the pointed). 

9. The dharmapaia (the noose of right). 

10. The varunapiUa (the noose of Yaruna). 

1 1 . The pt^nakdstra (the missile of Siva). 

12. The vdyavya (the missile of Yfiyu). 

13. The iufha (the dry). 

14. The drdra (the wet). 

15. The iikhardsira (the flaming missile). 

16. The kraufieSitra (the Krauiica missile). 

17. The hayaiirsa (the horse-headed missile). 

18. The vidyMra (the missile of knowledge). 

19. The avidyditra (the missile of ignorance). 

20. The yandharvoitra (the gandharra missile). 

21. The nandandstra (the joy-producing missile). 

22. The varfona (the rainy missile). 

23. The iofona (the drying missile). 

24. The pra8vSpatM (the sleep-causing missile). 

25. The prafamana (the soothing missile). 

26. The santapana (the tormenting missile). 

27. The tnldpana (the wailing missile). 

28. The matkana (the churning missile). 

29. The mdnavastra (the missile of Manu). 

30. The samana (the conciliatory missile). 

31. The tdmasa (the missile of darkness). 

32. The gmwarta (the rolling missile). 

33. The tnausala (the club-shaped missile). 

34. The satya (the ndssile of truth). 

35. The gawra (the missile of the sun). 

36. The mdydstra (the missile of illusion). 

37. The tm^a (the missile of Yidvakarma). 

38. The somdstra (the missile of the moon). 

39. The samhara (the missile of restraining). 

40. The mdfiasa (the spiritual missile). 

41. The ndydatra (the missile of the serpent). 

42. The yaruddstra (the missile of Qaru^a). 



6 
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43. The iaildstra (the rocky missile). 

44. The islkastra (the reed missile). 

The 55 Upasamhara weapons are as follows : — 

1 . The satyavdn (the true). 

2. The satyaktrti (the truly-famed) 

3. The rahhasa (the impetuous). 

4. The <^Ar*^a (the bold). 

5. Thepratihdra (the warding off). 

6. The avdnmukka (the downfaced). 

7. The pardnmukha (the averted face). 

8. The drd/iandhha (the weapon with firm navel). 

9. The (daksya (the imperceptible). 

10. The laksya (the perceptible). 

11. The dvila (the turbid). 

12. The sundbhaka (the weapon with good navel). 

13. The daSdksa (the ten-eyed). 

14. The Satmaktra (the himdred-mouthed). 

15. The daSa^rm (the ten-headed). 

16. The Satodara (the hundred-bellied). 

17. The dharmandhha (the weapon with the navel of right). 

18. The mahdndhha (the big-navelled). 

19. The dundundhha (the drum-navelled). 

20. The ndhhaka (the navelled). 

21. Thejyotisa (the luminous). 

22. The vimala (the stainless). 

23. The nairdSya (the discourager). 

24. The karfana (the emaciating). 

25. The yogandhara (the united). 

26. The sanidra (the sleeping). 

27. The daitya (the fiendish). 

28. The pramathana (the chjxmer), 

29. The sarcirtndld (the garland of energy) . 

30. The dhrti (the supporting). 

31. The malt (the necklaced). 

32. The vrttima (the abiding). 
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33. The rueira (the glittering). 

34. The pitrya (the paternal). 

35. The saumanaaa (the good-minded). 

36. The vidhuta (the vibrating). 

37. The makara (the monster). 

38. The karavira (the scymitar). 

39. The dhanarati (the desire of wealth). 

40. The dhdnya (the g^in). 

41. The hamarupaka (the shape-assumer). 

42. Th^jfrnhaka (the gaper). 

43. The dvarana (the protecting). 

44. The moha (the fascinating). 

45. The Jcamaruci (following one's own wishes). 

46. The vdruna (the missile of Yarima). 

47. The sarvadanMna (the all-subduer). 

48. The sandkana (the aimer). 

49. The sarpandthaka (the missile belonging to the god of 

serpents). 

50. The kankdldatra (the skeleton missile). 

51. The mausaldsira (the pestle missile). 

52. The kdpdldstra (the skull missile). 

53. The kankana (the bracelet weapon). 

54. The paUdcdsira (the infernal missile). 

The Sopasaiiihara weapons are contained in the 29th Sarga 
of Schlegel's edition of the Balak&nda, while the IJpasam- 
hara weapons are mentioned mostly in the 30th canto. 

The last five weapons are pectdiar to the demons, while 
five other weapons are on the other hand most effective against 
these demons and cause their destruction ; they are found 
under the numbers 1, 9, 25, 41, and 47. 

These 44 Sopasamhara and 54 Upasamhara weapons repre- 
sent the Muktamukta class, and they are deposited in the 
third foot of the Dhanurveda. They represent the belief so 
widely spread in India that the knowledge of certain spells 
endowed their owner with supernatural power, of which power 
these mysterious weapons are the outward token. To a 
person not within the pale of Brahmanism ^ej appear like 
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mere creations of a fervid imagination. On the other hand 
the Indians do not stand alone in this belief in supernatural 
weapons, though it has been reserved to them only to define 
and to classify them methodically. 

The last and most potent division, or the Mantramukta, is 
only represented by six weapons, but th^i they are so power- 
ful that nothing can frustrate or subdue them. Their 
names are-^ 

1 . Vimucah'a (the discus of Visnu). 

2. Vajrdstra (the thunderbolt). 

3. BrahmSstra (the missile of Brahma). 

4. KdUpaiaha (the noose of deatii). 

5. Narapanaatra (the missile of Nfir^ap;a). 

6. Fdiupatdsira (the missile of Padupati). 

These six weapons, which are projected by spells, reside in 
his fourth foot.*' 

When Yaidamp&yana has finished in his second chapter 
the enumeration of the weapons, which he assigns to the four 
different classes, and has given in the following three chapters 
an accurate description of the sword and all the thirty-two 
arms belonging to the two first divisions, he remarks that the 
efficiency of the weapons varies and is subject to great 
changes. In different ages and at different places the 
quality of a weapon is not the same, for the mode of con- 
struction and the material out of which it is made is of a 
different kind. Moreover much depends on the strength and 
the ability of the person who uses such arms in increasing, 
preserving or diminishing their efficiency.^ 

In addition to these weapons others vrere in actual use, 
but they are said to be specially peculiar to the lowest or 



»7 See NltiprakftdikA, II. 40. 

40. Vi^^ucokram yajram astram brahm&atram kalapAfekam 
n&rftyai^am pafiupatam nadftmyam itarastrakaiti. 
» 5^ Nltiprakafiikft, V. 61. 

51. Etftni vikrtim yftnti yugapary&yatQ pxpa 

^eliadArfhyftnaaftre^ tatha buddhyanTiBaratatt. 
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fourth age, the EaHjoga, in whiob we live. Though these 
four ages or pugas are nowh«» mentioned in the ancient 
Vedio literaturey and though the oonstitution of the great or 
Mahdyuga is most probably an invention of a oomparatively 
later period— pexhaps after the oommenoement of the 
Kaliyuga had been oonneoted with a certain date and the 
other yugas had been reckoned backwards from that date-* 
it is a most singular phenomenon that many otherwise 
enlightened Brahmans really believe that they possess records 
from these previous three yugas. 

The assumption of the depravity of the existing Kaliyuga 
and the superiority of the preceding ages is consoling to 
the feeling of thoee who no longer occupy the same exalted 
position as formerly, and who try to insinuate that the 
cause of the loss of their prestige is neither due to their 
own faults nor to the superiority of their rulers, but to the 
decrees of fate, to which every one is subject We can here 
dispense with the presumption that the arms of any 
particular yuga are good or bad in the same proportion 
as the yuga itself is good or bad, the more so as a good and 
really auspicious age, from its intrinsic goodness, does not 
require any weapons to protect it ; as in such a happy era 
righteousness and prosperity prevail everywhere. 

But even in the E^aliyuga humanity is not so debased 
that no voice is raised agalust the use of cruel and barbarous 
weapons. On the other hand wherev^ and whenever arms 
are used, the object of their use must have been to apply 
force, either for offensive or defensive purposes. Bemembering 
this fact one need not wonder that but littie humanity is as 
a rule displayed in restraining the efficiency of weapons, 
and though, as we shall see, the ancient Hindu law books 
objected strongly to the use of certain arms, it is doubtful 
whether this prohibition was in reality ever enfbroed, for there 
exists a difference between uttering sentiments creditable to 
humanity and enforcing them in pi-actice. 
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On the other hand we meet oooasionally precepts which 
certainly do not exhibit a great amonnt of human kindness. 
Thus we read in the Pancatantra : ^^ By a wise man should 
an enemy he killed, even if he be hb son-in*law ; if no other 
means be poesiU^ he who murders commits no sin. A 
soldier who goes to the battle does not think about right and 
wrong ; Dhi^tadyumna was in olden times murdered in his 
sleep by the son of Drona." *® 

The war machines whieh theandent Indians tised, whether 
they were made of metal or of stone, and out of which they 
hurled iron and lead balls at their enemies, were doubtless 
discharged by means of gunpowder. The existence of 
VHv. ^t ^^ gunpowder is intimated by Yaidampayana in his description 
of the naUka and by the application of smoke-balls which, 
according to the commentator of Yaisampayana, were really 
made of gunpowder.^^ The ancient Hindus were also, as is 
well known, great adepts in the curt of smelting and casting 
metals. 

The old Hindus displayed a great ingenuity in inventing 
injurious and irritating compounds and refined expedients 
for hurling them amongst the enemy during a combat.®^ 

Boiling oil has been used by many nations in different 
parts of the globe, and the old Indians believed also in its 
efficacy, but they used besides explosive oil. The resin of the 
ml tree {Shorea robusta)^ which resin is also called kalakala^ 
is reconmiended likewise. The casting of melted sugar is 
mentioned as well as that of heated sand. Pots filled with 
venomous snakes mixed together with honey, spikes and big 
stones, saws, smoke-balls, burning husks of com, and other 
injurious preparations were frequently employed in India. 



M See Paficataatra, I. 299, 300. 

^ DhOmagfolika is explained by GlJunjuigola, powderball. 

" See Nltiprak&6i]E&» V. 62. 

52. Tantrfti^ii lohasHaftnAm gnlikakftepakft^i ca 
tathA copalayaDtrAi^i krtrim&^yaparaisii ca. 
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The soldiers of Dnryodhaaa, when enoamped in Eurak^etra, / 
had at their disposal similar implements of war.^^ ^ 

These weaponsand mixtures were probably used more gene- 
rally during sieges and in street-fights than in open oombat. 

The weapons just now ennmerated aad many others of 
the same objeotionable and omel lype are ascribed to ihe 
depravity of the KaUyoga^ when war is oonduoted in an 
unfair, mean, and deceitful manner. The eadstenoe of many 
unoivilised nationa of the lowest origin contributes greatly 
to the degeneration of the times. Among the despicable 
peoples thus enom/erated are found the Huns, Pulindasi 
Sabaras, Fahlavas, Salcas^ Mslavas, Vanraras^ Eonkanas, 
Andhras, Colasi Pan4yaB, Eeralas, Mleechas, Oan4alas, 
Svapacas, Ehalas^ Mayellakas, Lalitthas,^^ Eirfttas, and 
Eukkuras. To add insult to injury, and to show the low 
position of these nations, tibe Hindus said these tribes origi- 
nated from the vagina of a oow.*" 

^ See Ibidem, V. 53, 54. 

53. Entayuddhasahay&ni bhavi^yanti kalau nrpa 
taptatailam sarjarasam g^u^alftlo gravAlttka. 

54. Jladluuailyifaghatab filakftni brhaoohih^i 
krakaca dhfunagulikab ta^&Agar&dikam tathft. 

Compare f Mah&bh&rata) Udyogaparva, Adhyftya, 155, 5-7. 

5. Sakacagrabavik^epih aataHagn^aTaldkAh 
sadlvi^aghat&h sanre sasarjarasapflihsaYa^ 

6. Saiighatapbalakah sarve sftyoguc^ajalopalft^ 
satolabhindipfil&toi aamadooohifttimiidgarft^. 

7. Sak&];L4ada:Q<jLak&^ ciarye sadravifatoinaiftlL. 
sadturpapitakfth sarve ead&traftkufiatomar&lL. 

M See Ibidem, V, 66-67. 

55. Hf3ai&tL puliiidal^ fiabara yavTBiA pahlayft^ iSakftl^ 
malavah kofikajgia hyandhrah colah pa94y&b sakerala^. 

56. Mleccha goyomiya6canye caQ4^^ fivapacah khalah 
mavellaka lalitthadoa kisat^L kiikkura^ iatiia. 

57. Papa hyete katbam dharmam vetsyanti ca Tiyonayah 
saiikaryadosanirata bbavi^yantyadbame yoge. 

M Most of these names appear also in the Mahabhaiata and Bamayai;ia. 
The Hindus call the modem Europeans, MutUf this expreinon most proba- 
bly arose from the idea that the ancient Hunnish invaders came also from 
Europe. The 14th Chapter of the Harivaihia contains an enumeration of 
many barbarous nations. 



/ 
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CHAPTEE IL 

ON THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE SUKRANlTI. 

The reputed author of the 6ukraniti — a chapter from which 
on the army organisation and the political maxims of the 
ancient Hindus we shall give further on in these pages — ^is 
Udanas or 6ukra. He is also called Magh&bhaTa, Eavi, 
Eavya, Bhargava, Sodadd^rcis, Daitjaguru^ and Dhisnja.^^ 
According to some he is the son or descendant of Bhigu, and, 
therefore, he is named BhfirgaVa ; to others he is known as 
Kavi or the poet, and to others also as Kavya, the son of Kavi, 
a son of Bhrgu. He is regarded as the regent of the planet 
Venus or 6ukra ; and the Sukrav&ra or Friday is named after 
him ; his connection with this planet is also evident in his 
names Maghabhava, Sodad&rcis, and Dhisnya. Moreover he 
is the preceptor of the Daityas or Demons and is called 
therefore Daityaguru. Brhaspati, the preceptor of the gods 
and the regent of the planet Jupiter, is like Sukra the author 
of a famous Dan4aniti, or a work on civil and military ad- 
ministration. This work of Sukra is highly praised in the 
Kamandakiya, as containing the principles of all sciences, and 
its dlokas are veiy often found in the Kamandakiya.^ 

Throughout Indian literature Sukra is always upheld as one 
of the greatest sages^ his sayings are carefully noted and 
quotations from his Essence of Polity or Nitisara are met with 
in the most ancient and celebrated writings. 

^ See " 6iikro Maghabhava^ Eftvya Utonft Bhftrgavah Kavih So^atiftrcir 
Daityaguror Dhi^nyali/' in 'Eemajca.ndieL^aAnekartharatnamdld, U, 33 and 34; 
compare Amarakofa, T, 1, 26 ; and Halftyudha's Abhidh&naratnamAlA, I, 48 ; 
&c. &o. 
^ See Kamandaklya, II, 4, 5. 

4. Vart&ca daij^atiTtUca dvevidye ityavasthite 

lokasyarthapradh&natTftt fii^yah surapiirodhasatu 
6. Ekaiva dai^^AQltis^ii vidye tyaufianasi sthitih 
tasyam tu sarvavidyanftm flxambhat samudahrtati. 
The reason of caUing Sukra's work a Dafi^aniti is explained in Sukraniti, 
I, 167, as foUows : — 

Damo dai^da iti khyatastasmat dai^ifo mahlpatiti 
tasya nltirda^f^uiitimayanat nltirucyate. 
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The author of the Sukranlti is veiy irequently mentioned in 
the Mah&bhftrata. In one plaoe we read that Brahma wrote 
the fizrt DaDi}aDlti whidi contained the enormous number 
of 100,000 ohaptera. Thia bulky volume was reduoed by 
6ankara or diva i&to a oode called Vifillftkpa which still 
oomprehiMiided 1 0^000 chapters. India reduoed the Yiddlak^a 
into the Bahudaiyilaka whieh reached the respectable number 
of 5,000 chapters. Indra was followed by Brhaspati, whose 
Bdrhaspatya amounted to 3,000 chapters. EJ.vya or Udanas 
thinking that the life t>f man was too short to digest such 
enormous books limited hia Nitisara to 1,000 chapters.®' It 
was tilius Utoias, who made the DaQd&nIti accessible to men. 



^ See Ibliftbh&rata, 8iatipatT», Rsjadluania, LIX, 2S, 29, 76*87. 

28. Tftn uYAca saxAn 8ftrv&n SvaTambhtr bhi^^vftxuitatah 

fireyo'ham dntayi^y&xni vyetuvobhlti surarsabh&h. 

29. Tatodhyflyaaahasra^Am tetam oakre BvabaddMjam 

yatra dbamaalatbAiYartliati kanuUcaiv&bhiFar^iitati. 

76. Etal« Iqrtvft fiubham d&atram tatah subhagav&n prabbuh 
' deT&n uvaca saifabrrt^ tata^ l§akrapurogam&H. 

77. UpakftMya lokasya teiytfgafltiULpBB&ys o» 

nayanitam sanunratya buddhire^a prabbayita. 

78. Da94€^^ sahitabye^a lokarakfai^Lak&rika 

nigrahanugraharala lokan a&«cari|yiiti. 

79. DaiieoA nlyate cedam dai^am nayati fa punab 

da94<^mtiriti kbyftta trilokan abbivartate. 

80. 8a4gu];iyagu9a8arai9& Btbftsyutyagre mafafttmasu 

dbann&rUiak&itiamokfados tatala bjatsa fiabdita^i. 

81. Tatastan bbagaT&n mtixn pOrvam jagraba Saftkaral^ 

baburOpo vl6alak§ah tiva8stba];iarum&patib. 

82. Praj&nflm ayufc^urflflam vijfii&ya bbi^van &Yati 

8ailcik96pa tatati fiastram mabATtbam brahmapA krtam. 

83. y iMlAk^am iti proktam tad idam pratyapadyata 

dafiadbyAyasabasTAni Subrabmaijiyo mabatapAb. 

84. Bbagavan api taccbABtram Ba&ciksepa Puraadarab. 

sabasraibtpaftcAbbui tAta yaduktam babuda94^kam. 

85. AdbyayAnAm sabaaraistu tribbireva Brbaspatib 

saiicik^epedyaxo buddhya Barbaspatyam yaducyate. 

86. AdbyAyAnAm sabaBrena Kavyah satiksepam abravit 

taccbastram amrtoprajfio yogftcftryo mabayasah. 

87. Evam lokanuroijhena sastram etanmaharfibbih 

BaAkfiptamayiirvijfiaya martyanara brasam eva ca 
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Aoooiding to the Nitiprakdiikd Brahma, Budra, Subrah* 
manya, Indra^ Manu, Brhaspati, l^ukra, Bh&radvaja, G-aiira- 
6ira8 and Yj&sa were authors of works on polity. Brahma's 
Dandamti contained 100,000 chapters, that of Budra 50,000, 
that of Subrahmanya 25,000, that of Indra 12,000, that of 
Manu 6,000, that of Brhaspati 3,000, that of 6ukra 1,000» 
that of Bharadv&ja 700, that of Qauraairas 500, and that of 
Vedavyasa 300 chapters.^* 

In the second l^loka of the ^ukraniti we read that Brahma's 
work consisted of ten millions of double verses, which would 
give to each chapter an average length of 100 Slokas.®® 

Just as the Manavadharmadastra does not contain as 
many verses, as are said to have been originally in it, so also 
is the oukraniti we actually possess by no means as long as is 
indicated in the MahabhSrata. In fact at the end of the 4th 
section the 3ukraniti is declared to be only 2,200 Slokas 



«8 See Nltiprakadik&, I, 21-28. 

21. Brahma mahedTarati skandaiScendrapracetaso mauuh 
brbaspatidca fiukra^ca bhftradv&jo mahatap&lt^ ; 

22. Vedavyafiadca bhagavfln tathft gauraiSixa xnunitL 
ete hi rajafi&str&^&m praaetftral^ parantapft]^. 

23. Lakyadhyftyan jagau brahmft rftjafiaatre mahftmatih 
paftoaftit ca sahasra^i rudrah saiikfipya cabravit. 

24. PafLcayiihtet sahasrapi skandas safik^ipya cavadat 
dafiadhyayasahasra^i dvisahasre ca yasaTa^. 

25. Pracetasamanudcapi fatsahasrai^yathabraYit 
tn];Lyadhyaya8ahasrai;d bf haspatiravaca ha. 

26. Eavyastu tat samalo4ya cakre'dhyayasahaarakam 
saptadhyayadatam tiastram Bharadvajaatathabhapat. 

27. Munirgaura6ira6Gapi paiicadhyayatotam jagau 
yedayyasasta bhagavan tat saftkfipya mahamatih 

28. datatrayadhyayavatlm nitxm cakre mahamato 
sai^^iptam ayurvijiiaya martyanam buddhidoffatah. 

^ See ^ukranlti, I, 2-4. 

2. PQrvadeyairyathanya3ram nltisaram uvaca tan 
fiatalak^aflokamitam nltifiastram athoktavan. 

3. Svayambhtu: bhagavan lokahitartham sa&grahe^a vai 
tatsaram tu Vasi^thadyairasmabhiryrddhihetave. 

4. AlpayubhQbhrtadyartham saftkeiptam tarkavistirtam. 
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longy and it speaks well for the preservation of this ancient 
work, that though the MSS. differ as to their length in some 
way or other, the variations ui them are not very great. 
One MS. contains indeed ezaotlj 2,200 6loka8» and all MSS. 
I possess contain the above verse in question, which thus 
defines the proportions of the Sukraniti.^® 

In the beginning of the 58th Chapter of the lUjadharma 
the name of Kavya occurs also as one of the authors of a 
Dharmaddjstra, and he is likewise mentioned as such in the 
second Sloka of the Pancatantra.^^ The KSmandakiya and 
other similar works allude repeatedly to our author. It is a 
peculiar coincidence that the reason for composing the Sukra- 
niti is the same both in the ^ukranlti and in the Mahabharata. 
If the former were a later production the cause of this agree- 
ment would be evident, but there are many good grounds for 
the supposition that this is not the case, and that the quota- 
tions from 6ukra's work on Polity found in such ancient 
works as the Mahabharata, Harivaibsa, Kamandaklya, Pan- 
catantra are genuine quotations. A few examples taken at 
random will be suj£cient for our purpose. . 

The Mahabharata quotes in the 56th Chapter of the B&ja- 
dharmanudasana the following as the saying of Usanas : 
'^ A law abiding king should in the exercise of his duties 
chastise a Brahman, who has even read the whole Veda, who 

'0 8w Sukranlti, IV, VH. 346. 

Manyftdyairadrto yorthastadartho BhArgave^a vai 
dyayiihdatidatani dloka nltis&re prakXrtitdli. 
" See Rajadhanna, LVni, 1-4. 

1. Ete te r&ja dharmfijgiftm navonltam YadhigtHira 

Brhaspatirhi bhagavftn n&nyam dharmam pra&utisati. 

2. Yitol&ksasca bhagavftn K&vyadcaiTa mah&tap&h 

saluisr&kfo Mahendradca tatha Pr&cetaso Manual. 

3. Bh&radvajadca bhagav&n tatba Gauradira mimi^ 

r&jad&stirapra^et&ro brahmanya brahmavadinah. 

4. Bakfftm eva pradamsanti dharmam dbarmavrtam vara. 
See also Faficatantram, I, 2. 

Maxukve Yacaspataye Sukrftya Par&dar&ya sasut&ya 
Cft^akyaya ca vidu^e namo'stu nayagastrakart^bhyah. 
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approaches with uplifted weapons and intent to murder. 
The king knowing the law should certainly protect the law 
which is being broken. By such an act he is no law-breaker ; 
for fury recoils on fury." Our Sukraniti expresses this 
decision (IV, VII, 259) as follows : "He who has raised a 
weapon against an approaching assassin, even if this be a 
Yaidika Brahman (Bhrui^a), and has killed him^ should not be 
considered as a murderer of a Yaidika Brahman ; if he has not 
killed him, he should be regarded as such." ^^ 

As the sloka of the Sukraniti contains a more difficult 
reading and the rare term Bhruna in the sense of Yaidiki- 
brahman occurs here, which is, as it were, explained in the 
Mahabharata by " Y§dantaparaga," there seems to be no 
doubt which of the two versions is the earlier.'^* 

The d7th chapter of the Bajadharma begins with another 
quotation of XJdanas. He is said to have declared that " the 
earth swallows these two, namely, a king who does not oppose 
an enemy and a Brahman who does not travel about, like a 
snake swallows the animals living in holes." 



72 See Mahabharata, Rajadhanna, LVI, 27-29. 

27. Slokau cautonasa gltau puratata maharsi^a 
tau nibodha maharaja tyam ekagramana nrpa. 

28. TJdyamya tostram ayantam api vedantaparagam 
nigrh^yat syadharmeisui dharmapek^l naradhipah. 

29. Vinadyamanam dharmam hi yo'bhirakf et sa dhannavit 
na tena dharmaha sa syat manynatanmanyujiL ircchati. 

Compare this with (Sukraniti, IVyYII, v. 259. 

TJdyamya 6astram ayantam bhrui^am apyatatayinam 
nihatya bhrapaha na syat ahatva bhrOigiaha bhavet. 

Compare farther with these ilokas, Manu^ VIII, 350, 351. 

73 That BhrH^hd means a Vaidika-Brahman murderer is clear from 
KallDkabhatta's Commentary to Mann, Yin, 317 (annade bhrOQaha marfti 
patyau bharyapacarijgLl), for he says there: ** Brahmaha ya^tatsambandhi- 
yo'nnam atti tasmin asau svapapam saftkramayati. Bhraipahannabhoktoh 
papam bhavatlti. Etad atra vivak^itam na tu brahmaghna^i papam nadyati 
tatha bharya vyabhioaruoi jarapatim k^amama^ie bhartari papam saihdlefa- 
yati." 

Compare also Ndndrthar(Unamdla\)y IragapadoQi^&dhinatha, II, 125, under 
the word bhrtkna ** BhrOi^orbhake straigiagarbhe garbhi^yam firotriye 
dvlje." 
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The dukramti oontams (lY^YII, 242) this very filoka.^^ f 

The Harivaiiida ascribes to Utonas the wise presoriptioiiy 
that one should never oonflde in a person whose trostworthi-* 
ness one has not proved pre^ously, and even to be cautions 
in giving oonfldenoe to a trustworthy person, as the evils of 
znisplaoed oonfidence are serious. This very sentiment, 
though not quite in the same words, may be found indukraniti 
in, 47-49 w 

It is peculiar that the PaSioatantra refers these verses on the 
acquisition of friends to a passage in the Sukraniti, and here, 

7« Sea R&jadhazma LYII, 1, 2. 

1. Bhagav&n Ufonft hjftha ilokam atra Tid&mpate 
tad ihaikamana rajan gadataBtannibodhame. 

2. Dyftvimau grasate bhttmi^ sarpo vilateyAa iva 
raj&nam c&yiyoddh&ram brfthma^am caprav&sixiain ; 

in its stead we read in the jSukranlti, IV, Vn, 212 : 

B&janam c&payoddhftram brihma^am caprayasinam 
nirgilati bhmniretau sarpo vilafoyan iva. 
w See Harivaifafia XVIII, 127-131. 

127. Knsauhrdena Tidvasah kudetiena prajlv^rate 
kurajani bhayam nityam kuputre sarvato bhayam. 

128. Apakari^i visrambham yah karoti naradhama^ 
anatho durbalo yadvannaciram sa tu jlvati. 

129. Na yidvaset avidyaste yiifiyaste natiyiftyaset 
yiSyastat bhayam ntpaanam mfOanyapi nikrintati. 

130. Rajaseye^u yiilyasam garbhasaftkrandte^ oa 
yaj^i karoti naro mtl4ho na diam sa tu jiyati. 

131. Abhyimnatim prapyanrpah prayaram latako yatha 
sa yina^yatyasandebam ahaiyam Utena nrpa. 

See also Paiicatantram II, 46, and Kianandaklya, Y, 88, 89. 
The Sukraniti expresses in the following dokas, III, 75-80, the same 
idea: — 

75. Bhrtyo bhratapi ya putra^i patni kuryat na oaiya yat 
yidhasyanti ca mitratii tat' karyam ayiteftkitam. 

76. Ato yateta tat praptyai mitralabdhiryara uri^iam 
natyantam yidvaset kaftcit yidyastam api saryada. 

77. Putramyabhratarambharyamamatyamadhik&rii^am 
dhanastn rajyalobho hi sanre^am adhiko yatah. 

78. Pramanikam canubhtitam aptam saryatra yi^yaset 
yi^yasityatmayadgtr^h^Btat karyam yimriSet syayam. 

79. Tadyakyam tarkato'nartham yiparltam na cintayet 
catuf^astitamadisam tannaSitam kfamayet atha. 

80. Syadharmanltibalayan tena maitrlm pradharayet 
danairmanaidca satkaraih suptljyan ptijayet sada. 

m 



/ 
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m, 76, we find them occurring in connection with this 
particular subject, the acquisition of friends*^® 

The following Sloka in the Harivaihda, which is found a 
little modified in the Fancatantiay III, 256, is also ascribed 
to XJiSanas : — ^^ The residue of an enemy, of debt, of fire, 
O prince I (although scattered) when united, may grow again ; 
therefore one should not allow a residue to remain." The 
^ukramti contains nearly the same idea in the same words.'' 

The Eamandaldya (XII, 67) says that Manu mentions 
in his law book, that the number of ministeocs at the court of 
a king amounts to 12, that Brhaspati says it amounts to 16, 
and that TTdanas fixed it at 20.'® 

In the Sukranlti II, 69 and 70 are as a matter of fact 20 
ministers mentioned ; e,g.^ the family priest, vicegerent, chief 
secretary, war minister, diplomatist, chief justice^ learned 
adviser, finance minister, councillor and ambassador ; each of 
these 10 has a substitute, so that the entire number of 
ministers amounts to 20.'^ 



^* Sm Paficatantiam, II, 47. 

Sakftyam yif^ug^ptasya xnitrftptibli&rgaTasya ca 
bfhaspater avifiv&so iilti8andhistridh& sthita^. 

" Set Harivaihfia, XVIH, 136, 137. 

136. Ka ca fie^m prakurvanti piinarvairabha3rat narati 
gh&tayanti samtQam hi gratvem&m upamam nrpa. 

137. Satrude^am rPAdefam desam agnedca bhttnrpa 
pmiarvardheta sambhUya tasmat detain na B^fayet. 

Compare jSukranlti, III, 101-103. 

101. Sarpo'gnirdurjano r&ja jamftta bhaginlsntati 
rogaJ^ totromaYamanyopyalpa ityupacaratati. 

102. Krauryat taik^iELyadussyabhayat svamitvat putrikabhayat 
8yapiurva]api94a<^tvftt vrddliibhitya upacaret. 

103. ]^9ade9ani rogafie^am fiatrudefam na rak^ayet 
yacakadyai^ prarthitaaaan na tlkf^am cottaram yadet. 

78 Dyadatoti Mannh praha fo^a^eti ^haspatiti 
Ufiana yiihfotiriti mantrii^am ma!itrainai?4ft^am. 

7' The dlokas in question are as f oUows : — 

69. Furodhaca pratinidhih pradhanassaciyaaitatha 

mantrica pra&yivaka6ca pai^ditafica snmantrakah ; 

70. Amatyo dtita ityeta rajiiah prakrtayo date 

dadamaihtodhikah pOryam dotantah kramatoh smrtaJt^. 
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The Kamandablya (YIII, 22-23) ascribes to XJdanas the 
observation that the sphere round a king consists of twelve 
other kings of whom 4 are enemies, 4 friends and '4 neutrals. 

A king X,«.^., is sorronnded by three circles A, B, C, and in 
these circles resides one king in each of the four direc- 
tions of the compass. Immediate neighbours are always 
hostile to each other, thus a king of the A line is an enemy 
to his neighbour in the B line, and the same feeling animates 
B towards his neighbour in C. As X is an enemy to the 
kings of the A line and the latter are enemies to the kings 
living in the B circle, X and the B kings become friends by 
being bound together by their hostility to the A kings, and 
X and the C kings are neutrals as, they have no interest in 
common, being too distant from each other. This very idea 
is well expressed in the Sukraniti, IV, 1, 17-18.®® 

The whole Sukraniti is divided into four sections with a 
fifth supplementary section at the end. 

The first section treats on the duties of a king ; the second 
on the position of the crown prince ; the third mainly on 
income and expenditure on servants and wages ; the fourth 
is divided into seven chapters, treating respectively 1, on 
friendship and (enmity), 2^ on the treasury, 3, on administra- 
tion, 4, on revenue, arts and science, 5, on social laws, 6, on 
fortresses, and 7, on the army. 

This last chapter is given afterwards entirely. It begins 
with a definition of the word army, goes on to state the 
different character of the troops ; the mode of their move- 
ments, whether they march on foot, ride on horses and 

^ See Kamandaklya, YIII, 22, 23. 

22. Ud&sXno madhyamadca vijiglfostu mai^^alAni 
utona ina];i4alain idam pr&ha dvadadarajakam. 

23. DvftdadAnam narendr&^am arimitre prthak pi^hak ; 
and Sukraniti, IV, I, 17, 18. 

17. Asamantat caturdik^u sannikr^t&^ca ye nrpah 
tatparastatpara ye'nye kramat hinabalarayah. 

18. SatrQdasinamitra^i kramat te syustu prak^tah 
arirmitram udaslno'nantarastatparasparam. 
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elephants, or are driven in earriages. Then follows a descrip- 
tion of the various kinds of soldiers, and afterwards a descrip- 
tion of the animals and conveyances used for army purposes. 
This is succeeded by a classification of the arms used in 
warfare and such arms are described. Among these are 
mentioned firearms and a full account is given of the manu- 
facture of gunpowder. ®^ These two subjects will be discussed 
at large hereafter. After the description of weapons is 
finished, the different modes of warring, marching, and treat- 
ing are gone into, and the political conduct of the king is 
described at length. No undue preference is given to any 
peculiar subject in particular, and this, if no other proof had 
been forthcoming, speaks for the genuineness of the work. 

It is hardly imaginable that a work, which contains so 
many important revelations about the ancient state of the 
civil and military administration of India, and which is, 
as we have seen, often quoted by works of imdisputed 
antiquity and genuineness — quoted too in a manner which 
precludes forgery, as the quotations are seldom quite literal- 
should have been written for the sole object of braggadocio, 
in order to prove to Europeans the mental superiority of the 
ancient Hindus by ascribing to them the original invention 
and manufacture both of gunpowder and firearms, and 
that the very object of the forgery, its ratson cCetre^ should 
have been frustrated afterwards by keeping the work so 
zealously secret that except to a few initiated pandits, it was 
totally imknown to the public I 

On the other hand would it not be a subject worthy of 
investigation for those who doubt the authenticity of the 
dukraniti to prove its spuriousness, and to refute the state- 
ments brought forward in favor of its genuineness P Mere 
assertions do not possess any scientific value. 



^^ Gunpowder and firearms are incidentally mentioned also in other parts 
of the Sukraniti ; hut in this chapter both are described fully. 
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The language is simpley terse and antiquated, and in 
many instanoes the age of the work manifests itself in this 
respect. The Sukranlti contains also a large number of 
half verses and this is another oircumstanoe speaking for its 
antiquity. In some places it oontradiots the precepts of Manu, 
and as it is not likely that any Hindu would dare to oppose / 
that most venerated law book, we may conclude that the 
compilation of our work is anterior to or at least oontempo- 
my with our revision of Manu's DliarmaftLBtra. 

Sukra is regarded as the preceptor of the Demons, and 
though this tradition should be received mm grano satis, 
nevertheless the work written by or ascribed to him may have 
been regarded as the special law book of the warriors or 
Ksatriyas. It was also for this reason originally not much 
patronised by the Brahmans, but now it is held in great 
respect by them.*^ 

CHAPTER III. 

ON THE USE OF GUNPOWDER AND FIREARMS IN 

GENERAL. 

No invention has, within the last five hundred years, been 
so influential in shaping the destinies of nations as the 
introduction of gunpowder and of firearms into warfare 
The fate of whole realms depended, and depends to a certain 
extent even now, on the proficiency attained by the oomba- 

^^ A copy of the Sukranlti was bought for the Gk>venim6iit MSS. Library 
by my predecessor Hr. se^agiri Sastn as far back as 1871, but as long as I 
could consult only this copy, I could not weU attempt to print it. Since that 
time I have received three more Mantificripts of this work from other parts of 
the country, which, though coming from different places and being written in 
different characters, are in very dose agreement. A printed specimen 
published a few years ago by H.H. the Holkar has also come into my hands, 
and though it is a print abovndiiig with mistakes, it serves me as another 
Manuscript. 

The Sukranlti is now very scarce, and its owners do not like to part with 
it. I have therefore been obliged to get two MSB. copied, as I could not 
obtain the originals. 

7 
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tants in the manufacture of better gunpowder or of projectile 
weapons of superior quaUty. 

When missiles despatched from projectile weapons by 
means of gunpowder easily penetrated the knights clad in 
their strongest suit of armour, while the persons who used 
those arms were quite beyond the reach of their physically 
perhaps stronger foes, no wonder that armour was discarded 
in courae of time, and the mediwval knight, who had hitherto 
without much difficulty maintained his supremacy single- 
handed against a multitude, found his former superiority 
gone, and disappeared gradually from the scene. Fortresses, 
which, before the invention of gunpowder, had been regarded 
as impregnable, lost their reputation as safe strongholds, and 
new schemes and practices had to be devised to obviate the 
difficulties of the altered situation. 

Slight improvements in the construction or manipulation 
of firearms produced often most important alterations in 
the political history of the world. Frederick the Gh^at is 
said to have owed in his earlier campaigns many of his 
victories to the quicker mode of loading adopted by the 
Prussian army ; and it is not so long ago that we ourselves 
have witnessed a rearrangement of the map of Europe, 
partly effected by means of superior weapons being used 
by one nation against another. It is therefore natural that 
a general interest should be more or less taken in all important 
advances made in this subject, which, if well studied and 
applied, provides a nation with the means of ensuring its free- 
dom, independence, and supremacy, so long as actual strength 
is regarded as the only recognized claim to independent 
political existence. 

The invention of gunpowder has been ascribed to different 
individuals belonging to different countries, and as the 
question as to its authorship and antiquity is still an open 
one^ we shall discuss this moot<ed point and shall endeavour 
to prove that the oldest documents mentioning and describ- 
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ing gunpowder are found in India and written in Sanskrit, 
and that the use of gunpowder and its application to the dis- 
charge of missiles from projectile weapons was a well known 
fact in ancient India, corroborating so far the opinion of those 
who always pointed out India as the original seat of its inven- 
tion. The question whether China receiyed the knowledge of 
gunpowder from India, or viee versd^ cannot be touched here» 
as th^re do not exist any trustworthy documents bearing on 
this question. No Chinese work on this question can, with 
respect to antiquity, be compared with the oukraiuiti, so that 
even if the Chinese should have independently invented gun- 
powder, the claim as to priority of invention will certainly 
remain with India. 

A Franciscan monk, Berthold Schwarz, whose real name 
was Constantin Ancklitzen or Anklitz, is generally, ^spe- 
cially in G-ermany, credited with the invention of g^unpowder, 
which, according to tradition, was made at Freiburg in the 
Breisgau about the year 1330. No doubt Black Barthel, 
der schwarze Barthel^ as he was popularly called, dabbled 
in alchemy and was very fond of chemical experiments, 
during one of which he was blown up and nearly killed by 
an explosion of a mortar he was experimenting upon. 
Eventually he was accused of practising magic and necro- 
mancy and sent to prison. A grateful posterity erected 
in his honour a statue on the s{>ot where the Franciscan 
Convent of Freiburg had once stood ; an honour which he may 
have richly deserved for many reasons, but surely not for 
being the original inventor of gunpowder. 

Many years previously to Berthold Schwarz, another 
Franciscan monk, Roger Bacon (1214-94), the Doctor Mira- 
bilis of Oxford, had already pointed out the peculiar qualities 
of saltpetre, as exemplified in the action of gunpowder. 
Like every chemical scholar in those times he became 
an object of clerical suspicion, was incarcerated by his 
superiors on the plea of practising forbidden magic and 
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though for a time released by Pope Clement IV, he was 
again imprisoned under Pope Nicholas III. Baoon suggests 
that gunpowder should be used in war, as it would supply 
a powerful means for the destruction of hostile armies. He 
notices particularly the thunderlike noise and lightninglike 
flash at the time of its explosion; its application to crackers 
tuid fireworks is a subject, he was w^U acquainted with. He 
states in his book on the secaret works of art and nature 
two of the principal ingredients whidi compose gunpowder — 
saltpetre and sulphur-— but not wishing, according to the 
mysterious inclination of those days, to make the secret 
known, he uses in his presmption ihe obscure expression 
lura nope cum ubrcj which has been later ingeniously found 
out to stand for iwbonum puhere.^^ 

It is now generally supposed that Roger Bacon learnt the 
secret of the manufacture of gunpowder while he was travel- 
ling in Spain, where it was pretty well known among the 
Moors, who were not only the most learned nation at that 
period, but who, through religious and national tradition were 
intimately connected with their more eastern co-religionists 
and compatriots. An Arabic treatise on gunpowder written 
in 1249 is up to this day preserved in the library of the 
Boyal Escurial. 

In the National Library at Paris is preserved a work 
ascribed to one Marcus Graecus. It was published at Paris 
in 1806 as Liber ignium ad comburendoa hostes^ auctore 
Marco Oraeco. About the nationality and the life of this 
Marcus Qraecus nothing is known for certain. According to 
some he lived in the 9th, according to others in the 13th 



83 (( Sed tamen sails petrae, Iwa nope cum uhre et sulphuxis, et sic facies 
tonitrum et coruscationem, si scias artificium/' in Roger Bacoo's work '* Le 
aecretia operibus ArtU et Naturae et de nuUitate magiae" At another place 
lie alludes to fireworks : '* Ex hoc ludicro puerili quod fit in multis mundi 
partibus scilicet ut instrumento facto ad quantitatem pollicis humani ex hoc 
violentia salis qui salpetrae vocatur tarn horribilis sonus nascitur in ruptura 
tarn modicae pergamenae quod fortis tonitru rugitum et coruscationem 
maximam sui luminis jubar excedit." 
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oentuiy. The aoouraoy of the name is even doubtful, as he 
is also oalled Maroos Graoohus instead of Qiaecus. If the 
latter appellation be the more oorreet one, it might perhaps 
be surmised that the work was originally written in Greek. 
Saltpetre oeours three times in his book, as sal petrosum ; 
lapis qui dicUur petra salis^ and as sal petrum. ^ Aooording to 
Marcus Graecus the composition of gunpowder is two parts 
of oharooal, one part of sulphur, and six parts of saltpetre. 

Towards the end of the seventh century the architect 
Kallinikos of Heliopolis, when Constantinople was besieged by 
the Arabs in 668, manufactured big tubes made of iron or of 
other metals, formed like big beasts with gaping jaws, out of 
which were thrown iron, stones and combustibles. In conse- 
quence of the havoc caused by these projectiles the siege 
of the city was raised. The Greeks kept, it is said, the secret 
of the composition for four centuries, when it was betrayed 
to the Saracens, who availed themselves of it during the 
crusades at Jerusalem and. also at Damietta. If the ingre*- 
dients are rightly mentioned, e,g.^ by the Byzantine princess, 
Anna Komnena, who wrote the history of her father Alexios, 
they consisted only of resin, oil, and sulphur, and not of 
saltpetre. As Kallinikos hailed from Heliopolis, the place 
otherwise known as Baalbec, and as the Ghreek fire seems to 
have been a liquid, the most important ingredient of which 
was naphtha, which was well known to, and was much made 
use of by the Eastern nations, — as it is found near Baku on 
the Caspian Sea, (where the gas, as it escapes from fissures in 
the earth in the neighbourhood of the oilsprings, has been 
burning unintermittedly for centuries and is worshipped 
by Farsees,) in the island of Tohelekin on the other side 
of the Caspian Sea opposite to Baku, in Mesopotamia, 
in Kurdistan, in North India, and in China — it is proba- 
ble that Kallinikos only introduced this powerful com- 

^ See John Beckinann*8 History of Inventions and Discoyeries under the 
article '* Saltpetre^ Gunpowder , Aquafortis,*^ 
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bustible into Western warfare, and that it was before his time 
^nployed in the East. At all events it was a most powerful 
preparation for the destruction of the enemy, and the terror 
it spread among the troops of Louis IX before Damietta is 
graphically described by contemporaries. It seems to have 
even been used in European wars, for, according to Pere 
Daniel, the king Philip Augustus of France had brought 
home some of it from Acre, and used it at the siege of 
Dieppe against the English ships there at anchor. ^ It is said 
that Napoleon the Great became acquainted with the real 
composition of the Greek fire, but that he pronounced it 
inapplicable ; one of the chief reasons for his decision being 
probably the fluid state of the combustible. 

There exists an old tradition, according to which the Arabs 
possessed at an early date a knowledge of the manufacture of 
gunpowder, and that they obtained it originally from India, 
with which country they had an active commercial inter- 
course. They are even said to hav^ improved on the original 
manufacture. That the Arabs received their earliest gun- 
powder supplies from India, and that this country was the 
original seat of its invention was very strongly urged so 
early as the end of the last century by M. Langl^s in a 
paper read in the French Institute in 1798. This opinion 
is also upheld by Johann Beokmann (1739-1811), whose 
well known " History of Inventions and Discoveries " 
(Beitrdge zur Qeschichte der Erfindungen) has passed through 
many English editions. He says there : " In a word, I 
am more than ever inclined to accede to the opinion of those 
who believe that gunpowder was invented in India, and 
brought by the Saracens from Africa to the Europeans ; 
who, however, improved the preparation of it, and found out 
different ways of employing it in war, as well as small arms 
and cannons." 

^ See Projectile Weapons of War and Explosive Compounds; by J. 
Scoffem, M.B., third edition, London, 1858^ pp. 60-60. 



/ 
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Having disoussed so far the queBtion as to the invention of 
gunpowder, we now turn to its applioation in war by means of 
projectile weapons. The first oonntry in Europe where such 
projectile weapons were used was Spain. They are mention* 
ed by Arabian writers as far back as 1312, and were used in 
1323 at the siege of Baza. The French seem to have employed 
them since 1338 at first for dismantling castles and fortifica- 
tions only, and not in the battle field as Edward III of England 
is said to have done in 1346 at Crecy. The French writers 
seem to havebeen indignant at the employmentof such destruc- 
tive arms against human beings, for one of them says :" On ne 
faisoit point encore usage en France en 1347 de cette arme 
terrible centre les hommes; les Fran9oi8 s'en ^toient bien servis 
en 1338, pour I'attaque de quelques chateaux, mais ils rougis- 
soient de I'employer centre leurs semblables. Les Anglois, 
moins humains, sansdoute, nous devancerent et s'en servirent 
a la c^l&bre bataille de Creci, qui eut lieu entre les troupes 
du roi d'Angleterre, Edouaid III, qui fut si m^chant, si 
perfide, qui donna tant de fil & retordre ik Philippe de 
Yalois, et aux troupes de ce dernier ; et ce fut en majeure 
partie il la frayeur et h la confusion qu'ocoasionndrent les 
canons, dont les Anglois se servoient pour la premiere fois, 
qu'ils avoient post^s sur une colline proche le village de 
Creci, que les Fran9ois durent leur d^route."^ These projec- 
tile weapons were formed like tubes and were therefore called 
eannom from eanna, a reed. In German they were known 
as Bohry which word has the same meaning. The small 
firearms were originally without a stock, and as they were 
very heavy, they used to be placed on a fork when they 
were discharged. The arquebme with a wheel was first used 
by Emperor Charles V and Pope Leo X in the year 1521 
at the siege of Parma against Francis I, Song of France. 

^ See Projectile Weapons of "War, p. 117. — In the Library of Christ 
Church, Oxford, is preserved in a beautifully illuminated Manuscript, which 
dates from 1336, and which has been in the possession of Edward III, the 
picture of an armour-clad warrior, who fires a bottle-shaped cannon. 
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The same Martin Bellay who states this fact, further informs 
us that the Gherman horse or Meiter were the first, who were 
armed with pistols, and that those troopers were thenoe called 
pistoliers. Musket is a still later weapon. It has got its 
name from the French mouehet (Latin muschetus, sparrow 
hawk).*^ The Duke of Alva is reported to have first used 
them in the Netherlands. 

The gun was originally fired by the simple application of 
a lighted match. The clumsiness and uncertainty of this 
procedure especially during storms and rains suggested 
improvements. At first a cock was added to give security 
to the hand, afterwards a firestone was ins^ed into this 
cock and a small wheel was fastened to the barrel. The 
wheel lock is said to have been invented in 1517 at Niim* 
berg in Bavaria. The firestone first used was not the fiint 
which was employed later, but the pjrrites or marcasite. 
The match was nevertheless not altogether discarded, as 
the stone often missed fire, and it was retained together 
with the wheel. Flint locks were of a far later origin. They 
were first used in 1687 by the Brunswickers, and they 
were introduced into England under William III during the 
years 1692-93. These continued improvemjents, to which we 
may add the modem peorcussion lock, the needle-gun, and the 
breech-loader, were mainly necessitated by the perilous and 
defenceless position a soldier was in as soon as he had 
discharged his gun against an enemy, who chose this moment 
as convenient to attack him. The greater the rapidity in 
loading, the greater is the efficiency of the fireweapon. 

If we now turn our attention from the West to the East 
we find that powder and firearms seem to have been much 
earlier used in the latter than in the former. 

It is recorded that in the battle near Delhi fought between 
Tamerlane and Sultan Mahmud, the latter opposed his 



*^ According to others it was invented at the end of the fifteenth century 
by one Moketta of Velletri, after whom it is said to have been named. 
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enemy with 10,000 horsemen, 40,000 men on foot, and a 
great nmnber of elephants olad in armour. On tlie top 
of those elephants were big howdahs from which the 
sharpshooters flung fireworks and rockets on the troops of 
Timur; and on the sides of those elephants marched '' des 
jetteurs de pots a fei; et de poix enflam^e ainsi que des 
fusses volantes point^es de fer, qui donnent plusieurs coups 
de suite dans le lieu oi ils tombent."** According to Clavigo, 
Timur was beaten in the first engagement tlirough those 50 
mailed elephants, but on the following day Timur took 
many camels and loaded them with dry grass placing them 
in front of the elephants. When the battle began, he 
caused the grass to be set on fire and when the elephants 
saw the burning straw upon the camels, they fled."*' When 
attacking Bhatnir, Timur's troops were received in a similar 
manner for " the besieged cast down in showers arrows and 
stones and fireworks upon the heads of the assailants."^ 

According to Ferishta, Hulaku Khan, the founder of the 
Mogol Empire in Western Asia, sent in 1258 an ambassador 
to the King of Delhi, and when the ambassador was 
approaching he was received by the vezir of the king with a 
great retinue, and among the splendid sights were 3,000 fire 
cars. About the same time we are informed that in the wars 
between the Chinese and the Mogol invaders a kind of fire- 
arms was used. It seems to have been like a rocket. It was 
called impetuous ^re d^H. " A nest of grains — case of chick 
peas — ^was introduced into a long tube of bamboo, which, on 
being ignited, darted forth a violent flame, and instantly the 
charge was projected with a noise like that of a pao^ which 

88 See Histoire de Timur-bec, par Cherifeddin Ali d*Yezd, traduite par 
le feu M. Petits de la Croix. 1723, III, p. 94. 

8» See Narrative of the Embassy of Ruy Gonzalez de Clavijo to the Court 
of Timur at Samarcand. London, 1859, p. 153. 

•0 See Malfilzftt-i-Timari in Sir H. M. ElHot'sHiatoiies of India, III, 424. 

8 
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was heard at about the distance of 150 paces."^^ Deguignes 
says that the Mogols used in 1275 a similar weapon against 
theChinese: "LesChinoisreprirentTohangtcheou; etTohang- 
chi-kiai avec un grand nombre de barques qu'il avait ramas- 
sees, s'approcha pour combattre les Mogols. Mais At-ohou 
aveo des fleohes enflammees, j fit mettre le feu, et les 
troupes Chinoises, apr^s une vive resistance, se pr^cipiterent 
dans le fleuve." ^^ At another place Deguignes under the year 
917 says that the Kitans®^ carried with them a combustible 
which they had received from the King of Ou, and that this 
fluid burnt even under watei.^^ Arabian reports inform us 
that the Arabs used in India Atish-bdzl^ like those employed 
by the Greeks and Persians. Ferishta tells us that in the 
battle which Mahmud of Grhazna fought near Peshawar with 
Anandapal in 1,008 cannon (top) and muskets (tufang) were 
used by Mahmud*^^ Colonel Tod says in his Annals of 
Bajasthan : "We have, in the poems of the Hindu poet 
Chand, frequent indistinct notices of fire-arms, especially the 
nalgolUf or tube ball ; but whether discharged by percussion 
or the expansive force of gunpowder is dubious. The poet 



9* See On the early use of Gunpowder in India ; in " The History of India" 
the posthumous papers of the late Sir H. M. Elliot, k.c.b., edited by 
Professor John Dawson, vol. VI., p. 460. Ibidem in note 2 is a quotation 
from P^re Gaubil's '*Historie de Gentchiscan," p, 69. lies Mangous se 
servirent alors de poo (ou canons) a feu. On avait dans la ville des poo k 
feu . . . Je n'ai pas ose traduire par eanon, les charaot^res poo, et ho poo, 
un de ces caract^res a k c6t6 le charact^re ch^, pier re y et c'6tait une machine 
k lancer des pierres. L' autre charact^re est joint au charact^re ho, feu, et je 
ne sals pas bien si c'etait un canon eomme les ndtres. De mime, je n'oserais 
assurer que les boulets dont il est parl^ se jetaient comme on fait aujourd'- 
hui. 

^ See " Histoire g^n6ra]e des Huns, par M. Deguignes, in, 162. 

^3 On the Khitans see my book ** Der Presbyter Johannes in Sage und 
Geschichte," pp. 121-126. 

^ See Deguignes, 11, p. 61 : ''lis (les Khitans) apportoient avec eux 
une mati&re inflammable, dont le Boi de Ou leur ayoit donnd la connoissance, 
c'^tait uno matidre grasse qui s'cnflammoit et qui bruloit au milieu des eauz. 

9' See The History of India, edited from Sir H. M. Elliot's papers by 
Prof. John Dowson, VI, 219 and 464, 
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also repeatedly speaks of " the volcano of the field," giving 
to understand great guns ; but these may be interpolations, 
though I would not oheck a full investigation of so curious 
a subject by raising a doubt." ^ Muhanuned Kftsim used 
such a machine or manjanik when besieging in A.H. 93 
(A.D. 711-12) the port of Daibal. The first thing done 
with this machine was to shoot down from the top of the 
high pagoda a long pole surmoimted with a red cloth.'^ 
He prophet Mohammed is also credited with having used the 
manjanik when besieging Taif in the ninth year of the 
Hegira, and according to Ibn Kotaibah the projectile weapon 
in question was already used by Jazynah, the second King 
of Hyrah, whose date is fixed about the year 200 A.D.^* 

Passing over the statements of Dio Cassius and Johannes 
Antiochenufi, that the Roman Emperor Caligula had machines 
from which stones were thrown among thunder and lightning, 
we come to the statement of Flavins Philostratos, who 
lived at the court of the Emperors Septimius Severus, and 
Garacalla. In his history of Apollonios of Tyana, he men- 
tions, that when that extraordinary man was travelling in 
India, he had among other things learnt the real reason why 
Alexander the Great desisted from attacking the Oxydracae, 
" These truly wise men dwell between the rivers Hyphasis 
and Gbnges ; their country Alexander never entered, deterred 
not by fear of the inhabitants, but, as I suppose, by religious 
motives, for had he passed the Hyphasis, he might, doubtless, 
have made himself master of all the country round them ; 
but their cities he never could have taken, though he had 
led a thousand as brave as Achilles, or three thousand such as 
Ajax, to the assault ; for they come not out to the field to 
fight those who attack them, but these holy men, beloved by 
the gods, overthrew their enemies with tempests and thunder- 
bolts shot from their walls. It is said that the Egyptian 

^ See Annals of Rajasthan, I, 310. 
*' See Elliot's Tosthumous Papers, VI, 462. ^8 Ibidem, p. 461. 
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Hercules and Bacchus, when they overran India, invaded this 
country also, and having prepared warlike engines, attempted 
to conquer them ; they in the meanwhile made no show of 
resistance, appearing perfectly quiet and secure, but upon 
the enemy's near approach they were repulsed with storms 
of lightning and thunderbolts hurled upon them from above.'* 
In the apocryphal letter which Alexander is said to have 
written to Aristotle, he describes the frightful dangers to 
which his army were exposed in India, when the enemies 
hurled upon them flaming thunderbolts.^^ 

Firdusi ascribed to Alexander this expedient when opposed 
by Porus. While Sikander, according to the author of the 
Shah-Nama, was marching against Porus (Fur) his troops 
became so frightened when they perceived the numbers of 
elephants which Porus was sending against them that Alexander 
consulted his ministers how to counteract this foe. Their 
advice was to manufacture an iron man and an iron horse, 
place the former on the latter, fix the horse on wheels, fill 
them both with naphtha and propel them towards the 
elephants, where they would explode with great havoc. 

Such a stratagem is ascribed by the Franciscan monk Johan- 
nes de Piano Carpini to Prester John when he was fighting 
against the Tatars. In my monograph on Prester John 
I have pointed out to what special event it may probably 
refer.i^ 



»9 See PMlostratos Ta e w rbv Tvavia 'Avo\\(i>yiov. The words used by Philo- 
stratos are fipovraX Karu trrpnp6iievai (II, 14), and ifxfipotnridtyTas abrovs va-b 
T«K o-o4>wv (III, 3). — Compare Projectile Weapons of War, pp. 83 and 84. 

100 See Der Presbyter Johannes in Sage und Geschichte, pp. 93 and 94. 
** Johannes Presbyter venit contra eos (Tataros) exercitu congregate, et 
faciens imagines hominnm cupreas in sellis posuit supra equos, ponens ignem 
interius, et posuit homines cum f oUibus post imagines cupreas supra equos ; 
et cum multis ima^inibus et equis taliter praeparatis venemnt contra 
praedictos Tartaros ad pugnam; et cum ad locum proelii pervenissent, 
istos equos unum juxta alium praemiserunt, viri autem qui erant retro, 
posuorunt noscio quid ignem qui erat in praedictis imaginibus et cum f oUibus 
fortiter sufflaverunt ; unde factum .est quod ex igne graeco homines combure- 
bantur et cqui, et ex fumo aer est denigratus." 
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We read in the extracts remaining from the work of 
Ktesias ^^^ on India, that an oil was prepared from a big worm, 
which lived in the deep bed of the river Indus. This animal 
had two big tusks (jaws ? branchm)^ slept during the day in 
the muddy sands of the banks of the rivers, which it 
left at night in search of food, seizing big animals, which 
it devoured. Aooording to C. Plinius Secxmdus this worm 
catches even elephants. ^^ When such an animal has been 
caught — ^which is generally done by binding a sheep or a 
goat to a strong pole — ^it is kept suspended in the sun for 
thirty days, that the oil may drip from it, and this oil was 
eollected in earthen pots. Each worm supplied a quantity 
equal to ten measures of oil. This was sent to the king in 
sealed jars. The oil had the power to ignite every thing and 
was for this reason used especially at sieges. Jars filled with 
this material were thrown into besieged towns and whatever 
they touched ignited as soon as they broke. Nothing 
but rubbish and sweepings could extinguish the flame, when 
once ignited. Neither man, nor animal, nor anything could 

101 See Photii Myriobiblon, 1653, p. 163-156. 

"Ort i¥ ry vorofi^ rSov *lvhSov trKwXri^ yivfrtu, rh fi\y cTSos ot6y v€p 4y raTs 
cvKois €f«6€ yiwt(r$euy rh 8^ firiKos, irfixf»y ^ttA robs f*€l(ovs 8^ Ktd ikdrrovs. 
rh Bh Tr(i)(ps dexaeria v(uSafi6\is (fxwl rats X^P^^ irtpifieiXeiy, Uxovai 8^ 696yra5 
duo, Iva !iyto KaX tya Kdra' ical 5,ri hy \dfiwai rois o^iovcrit Kar((rdlov<ri, koI 
r^y ft\y ^fii4pay 4v rii iKlt rov irorafiov SiatrQyrcu, T17 8i yvicrl i^4pxoy, koI 
TotJrwK hs h.y einixf? riy\ iv rp 79, fiot fj KOfffiXcp, Koi 80107 (rvWafiity t\K€i tls 
rhy worofjhy, fcol vdyra Kar€(rdUi irA.^K rets KoiKias, irypoi^ 8^ i,yKlcrrp<p 
p.€yd\(pj ^pipov ^ ii^ya iySrierdyra^y rfp iiyKiarptp, iced aXio'trcu ciBripaTs iyapfjLO" 
ffdyruy, iypo^crayres 8^ rpidKoyra 7ifi4pos Kpffi&ffiy avroy, iced diyyeia ihro* 
riOfoffi, Kcd ptl ^1 auTov, tcoy 8€ica kot^Xm drriKcts rh wXrjOos, Utrav 8i vap' 
4\Qto<ny (d rpidjcoyra '^fi4pai, i^icopftiirrovffi rhy <rK<&Ki)Ka, koI rh ^Kaioy aor^aXt' 
ffdfifyniy 6.yov<rt r^ fioffiXu p^ytp rSov *Iv8a>y. IkKXnp tk ovk (^etrriv i^ avrov 
^X«*''« rovro rh dKaioyy i^* h hy iirixvO^, Aydfirrcf Kcd Kcna<f>\4y€i ^6\a Kal 
^wa. iced ((XAetfs oh orfi4yyvri ei fi^ in^X^T iroW^ re Kal vaxt'i- 

i°* See Caii Plinii Secundi HistoruB Naturalist Libr. IX, 17 : "In eodem 
(Gange fiumine) esse Statius Sebosus hand medico miraculo afPert, vermes 
branchiis biuis, sex cubitorom, ceeruleos, qui nomen a facie traxenint. His 
tantas esse vires, ut elephantos ad potum venientes, mordicus comprehensa 
manu eorum abstrahant.** Just previously Plinius had spoken of the 
Delphinus Gangcticus (platanista). 
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withstand this terrific combustible, Philostratos confirmed 
these statements. According to him this worm-like insect lives 
in the Hyphasis, and the flame caused by the fire can only be 
subdued by being entirely Covered with dust. The king is 
the sole owner of all these animals. Ktesias, Aelianos, and 
Philostratos, all three agree in the name of this tvorm^ which 
they call Skolex {a/cdXr)^. Lassen scorns the possibility 
of such a worm being in existence, and ascribes the whole 
description to the imaginative tendency so prevailing in the 
mind of Oriental nations. The late Professor H. H. Wilson 
takes a more practical view of the case, by identifying the 
worm in question with the Indian alligator, and remembering 
that the oil and the skin of the alligator were considered in 
ancient times to possess most wonderful qualities^ and that 
the greater part of the other description tallies with the 
outward appearance and natural habits of the alligator. 
Wilson seems to have fixed on the right animal. ^*^^ Nevertheless 
so far as the name <nc<i)\ff^ is concerned nobody sa far as 
I know has tried to explain it. An animal of seven cubits in 
length, and of a breadth in proportion to its size, could hardly 
have been called a wormy unless the original name of the 
beast in question resembled the Ghreek word Skolex. The 
word represented by the Greek word Skolex is no doubt the 
Sanskrit term culukly cullakl (with the variations ulupin or 
culumpm). Culukin is derived from culuka, mire, it is there- 
fore an animal which likes to lie or to live in mud. The 
cullakl is described in Sanskrit works as somewhat similar to 
the iSUumdray which is identified with the Delphinus Qunge- 

i<^' See Indische Alterthumskunde von Christian Lassen, II, pp. 641 and 
642. " Unter diesen Erzeugnissen der iiberschwanglichen EinbildungBkraft 
der Inder moge hier noch besonders gedacht werden, des aus im Indus 
lebenden Wiirmem gewonnenen Oeles, welches die Eigenschaft besessen 
haben soil, alles anzuzilnden und zu der Ansicht verleitet hat, das die alten 
Inder PeuerwafEen gekannt hatten. Diese Nachricht muss im Gegentheil 
gebraucht werden,um zu beweisen, dass schon zur Zeit des Ktesias dichterische 
Vorstellungen, welche den Indem eigenthiimlich sind, den Persem bekannt 
gewordcn waren." Compare also Elliot's History of India, VI, pp. 478-80. 



^ 
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ticus, though its name denotes a childkiller. The oullaki is 
therefore a large aquatic animal, which because it lives prin- 
cipally in water, is called a fish ; and as the crocodile prefers 
as its place of abode the muddy banks of a river, the name 
cullakt applies most appropriately to it,*^ 

It is a peculiar coincidence that in Telugu an iguana is 
called udumUy and the lizard is generally called udumupille or 
young iguana; the Tamil name of the same animal is 
u^umbu. 

The identity is thus dearly established between the Gb-eek 
word akolex (as the Greeks had no nearer sound than ah to 
resemble the palatal c)f the Sanskrit words culuki (cidlakiy 
culumpi, and ulupi), and the Dravidian udumbu and udumu. 

On the west coast of India oil is even now obtained 
from big fish by letting their carcasses lie in the sun and 
allowing the oil thus to ooze out, which process creates all 
the while an unbearable stench. With respect to the 
quantity of oil gained out of a fish like a porpoise and of a 
crocodile, the superiority rests doubtless with the former, 
though awell-fedand plumpgavial possesses no doubt likewise 
a considerable amount of oily substance.^®* 

The iguana resembles in its shape a crocodile, and both being 
named in the Dravidian languages and in Scmskrit by the 
word culumpt alias udumbu^ this term applies in the former 
lariguages to the smaller and in Sanskrit to the larger animal. 
The Sanskrit word muaali and the Tamil mudalai are also 
identical in origra, but they differ in so far that muBatt 



10* The author of the Sabdaratnavali explains it by SHurndLrdkrHmatsya^ i.e,, 
a fish which resembles the porpoise ; and in Hemacandra's Anekflxtha- 
safLgraha we read cullakt kundikd bhede sUumdre kuldntare ; Viflvaprakada and 
Medinlkara have nearly the same explanation : Culuki {cullakt) iihimdrepi 
ku^dibhede kaldntare^ i.e., culuki is a pot ; a porpoise (and) a kind of race. 

*o* The oil of the crocodile is mentioned in Indian Medical Works, and it is 
in the list of Dr. Forbes Watson included among the commercial products 
of India. 
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denotes a house lizard and mudalai a crooodile. In fact tbe 
Sanskrit musall and culumpin (culukt) correspond according 
to their meaning to the Tamil wiumbu. and mtulalai. The 
inference to be drawn from this fact is obvious. 

The mluhin is in Sanskrit only a large fflzed animal ; a 
worm, especially an earth-worm, is called a himuluka or 
kmculaka or kiScilaka; Le.^ a little culiika. 

No doubt th^ description of Ktesias is in many respects 
inaccurate, but I hope tG h^ve been able to trace the thread 
of truth which txtiiQ through it. 

As oil, especially boiling oil^ is used in Indian warfare, the 
subject is of particular interest in this inqtdry, 

CHAPTEE IV. 

I r 

INDIA THE IJ.OME OF GUNPOWDER AND FIREARMS. 

In every inquiry which is conducted with the object of 
proving that a certain invention has been made in any 
particular country it is Qf the utmost importance to show that 
so far as the necessary constituents of the object invented 
are concerned, all these could be found in the country 
credited with such invention. . 

The ordinary components of gunpowder are saltpetre, 
sulphur, and charcoal. 

1. It is now generally admitted that the nitmm which 
occurs in the writings of the ancients was not saltpetre, but 
natron^i.e^y sodium carbonate ; the latter word is nowhere 
extant in Gbeek or Roman literature, though the words nitrum 
and natron are no doubt in their origin identical. 

The word neter occurs twice in the Bible. It is described 
as an alkali, which was used as soap: "For though thou 
wash thee with nitre, and take thee much sope, yet thine 
iniquity is marked before me, saith the Lord God " (Jerem. 
ii. 22) ; and " As he that taketh away a garment in cold 
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weather, and as vinegar npon nitre, so is he that singeth 
songs to an heavy heart/' (Proverbs, zv. 22.) 

HerodotoB mentions nitrum as litron (\irpov) in his descrip- 
tion of the embalming of dead bodies as practised in Egypt. ^^^ 
Pliny repeatedly speaks of nitrum, and Galen ^^^ records that 
it was burnt to strengthen its qualities. This would have 
had no effect if applied to salpetre. There is no doubt that 
bad the ancients known saltpetre, its oxydicing properties 
would soon have been discovered by them, which is the most 
important step towards the invention of gunpowder. 

The word natrm was introduced into Europe from the East 
by some European scholars who had been travelling there 
about the middle of the sixteenth century- and who had thus 
become acquainted with this salt ; -^ and though the word 
natron was originally used there for denoting saltpetre, its 
other form nitrum has been since assigned it ; however, as we 
have seen, the nitrum of the ancients is quite different from 
our nitre, which is saltpetre {potassium nitrate). 

Native saltpetre, t.^., saltpetre produced by entirely natural 
processes is very scarce, so much so that the inventor of nickel, 
Freiherr Axel Friedrich von Cronstedt (1722-65) was 
unacquainted with it. It is found especially in India, Egypt, 
and in some parts of America. Since the introduction of 
gunpowder in European warfare saltpetre has been manu- 
factured wherever native saltpetre could not be obtained in 
sufficient quantities. It was obtained, from the efflareecence 
on walls (sal murale) and other sources, this exudation, 

:o6 HerodotoB, II. 86, ravra Si icoiiiffomts Topix^iovci \lrp^, and 87, ras 81 
ffdpKas rh \irpov icarar^icei. 

107 Nitrum ustam proprius ad aphronitnnn accedit, utpote ex ustione tenoius 
redditum {x^irroyMpiffrtpov). Ceterum nitro usto simul et non usto . . . 
in talibus morbis uti consuevimus {vlrptp Z\ KtKavfidiftp re Ka\ ikKa^ffrtf Kott rifius 
iir\ roio{nwv x/Ki^M€0a. Galenus, Be Simplic. Med, Faeult, IX. Dioscurides 
says also that nitnim was commonly burnt. Compare Beckmann's History 
ni Inventions, II. 433. 

108 See J. Beckmann, History o£ Discoveries, under the head Saltpetre, 

Gunpowder, Aquafortis. 

9 
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together with all tibe other artificial modes of producing salt- 
petrO) became a perquii^te of the sovereign, and this saltpetre 
regale grew in time into as obhoxions a btcrden to the people 
as the himting regale. .The saltpetre regale is first men- 
tioned, as having heenexeirfised in 141ff by GFfinther, Arch- 
bishop of Magdebnrg.*® ; : ^ 

The little knowledge possessed by 4he andents of 
chemical science, their ntter %noranee of chemical analysis, 
accounts for their not improving, or rather for their not being 
able to improve^ the materials at their disposal and discovering 
the natural qualities of the Afferent a&t^ in their possession. 

Throughout In^a saltpetre is found, and the Hindus are 
well acquainted with all its properties ; it is even commonly 
prescribed as a medicine. India was famous for the expor- 
tation of saltpetre, and is still so. The Dutch, when in 
India, traded especially in this article. 

In Bengal it is gathered in large masses wherever it efflores- 
ces on the soil, more particularly after the rainy season. In 
the ^ukraniti saltpetre is called mtrarcilavamy well shining 

# 

salt. The Dhanvantarinighantu describes saltpetre as 
a tonic, as a sonchal salt ; it is also eaUHed tilakam (black), 
hr^mlavanam and Mldlavmam. It is light, shiny, very hot 
in digestion and acid. It is good for indigestion, acute 
stomach ache, and constipation. It is a common medical 
prescription.^^^ 

2. Sulphur, the second ingredient of gunpowder, is also 
found in India, especially in Scinde ; it is, and was, largely 

^^ See J. Bedonann, Wgtary of Diflooveries, under the head Saltpetre , 
Gunpowder Aqual<»iiB. 
^^° See Dhanyantarinigha^tut ia the Description of Salts. 

Suvaroalfivajguitprolctamruoyakain hrdyagandhakam 
tilakam ktfpalavaqAm tat kalalavaoam smrtam. 
Laghu aau?«uroalam pike viryofoam vi^adam katu 
gulmadulavibaadhaghnam hrdTsan surabhilocanam. 
Amarakofa, IX, 43. Saavarcale'ksaracake tilakam tatra mecake, and 110 
sauvarcalam syat rucakam. 
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imported into India £rom the East. It 13 well known and 
received its name from its 8meU> being called gandha or 
gandhaka^ smelly or in this case as it has not a good smell, 
rather frosDi its utmcK Its quality differs with its color, 
according as it is . white, red, yellow, or bluish. Though 
sulphur is a veiy importaat part of gunpowder, gunpowder 
is in some parts of I|si4ia even {Hrepared without it. Sulphur 
was always ingreai demand in India, and in me<Uoine it is 
often made use of«^^^ 

3. Charcoal is the third component part of gunpowder. 
Its constitution varies necessarily with the plants which in 
the different countries are usedni its manu&eture. In Prussia 
the coal of the alder, limetree, poplar, elder, willow, hemp, and 
hassel is used f cxr pawder. . The charcoal of willow trees is 
especially esteemed on account of its excellent qualities. In 
the Bukraniti the aria {Calatrcpia gigantea)^ the stmhiy 
snulu or muk {Ei^i^horbia nerUfiM)^ and the Rasona 
(Allium 9atiimm).9XB given as the plants whose charcoal 
is best fitted for gunpowder. 

The arkOj gigantic swallow wort, ia a common bush grow- 
ing in great quantities all over the oountry* It has a very 
good fibre, and is regarded by the natives aa possessing 
most powerful and uitefui qualities. If the arlca is used with 
discretion when iron is being forged, it contributes greatly 
to the excellence of the Indian steel. It is applied against 
epilepsy, paralysis, dropsy, &c. Its milky juice ia smeared 
on wounds. It is a common sight in India to see suffering 
people applying it The root is also used against syphilis. 
Its charcoal is very light and much used for. pyrotechnical 

"^ §veto raktafica putatea nllttidtsli oatnrvidhah 

gandhflcko Tarpato J&«yo bhiniiaUiixmAgpu^afirayati ; it^(inigh»nfu. 
It is cleaned by beings boUed with oafltor oil or gwit's lailk. 
Gandhakam palamfltvam ca l<^apatrtiitare k^ipet 
6ra94<^tailam aanptirya pacot ^viddhirbbavi^yati. 
Athavft chftgadagdhena jMuntam ftuddbim apnuy&t. 
S4e Sadvaidyajlyana. 
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preparations, and its qualities in this respect are so well 
known that eyeiy school boy is acquainted with th^n and 
prepares his own powder and mixture with this plant. Its 
name in Tamil is srukku, in Malajalam eruka^ in Tdugu 
jillsduy in Bengali akund, and in ESnduAtcKni mudar or ark. 

b. The muh% miih^ (triangukr spurge halli in liblayalaan, 
paiak halli m Tamil, hontajammudn in Tehigu, natxishy, 
seyard in Hindustani and narsy in Bengali) grows like the 
arka in waste places all over the Indian Peninsola. The 
qualities of this plant for pyrotechnic displays aro as well 
known as those of the Galatzopis gigantea. Dried sticks of 
this plant are scarce* It is also widely Bsed as a medicinal 
plant, externally against rheumatiflm, and internally as a 
purgative ; it is given to children against worms.^^^ 

€, The rasona is a kind of garlic ; the Marathi equivalent 
is lasum. Its botanical name is Allium satwum. 

The prescription for making gunpowder is, according to the 
Sukraniti, as follows : mix 5 parts of saltpetre with 1 part of 
sulphur and 1 part of charcoal. The charcoal is to be pre- 
pared from the arka, snuhi, and other similar plants in such a 
manner that during the process the plants are so covered 
that the smoke cannot escape. The charcoal thus obtained 
must be cleaned, reduced to powder, and the powder of the 
different charcoals is then to be mixed. After this has been 
done, the juice of the arka, snuhi, and rasona must be 
poured over the powder which is to be thoroughly mixed 
with this juice. This mixture is to be exposed and dried in 
the sun. It is then finally ground like sugar and the 
whole mixture thus obtained is gunpowder.*** 



1" With respect to the muhi there exists a Tamil prorerb, reflecting on its 
leafless state and big growth. It runs as follows : " There is no leaf to con. 
tain a mustard seed ; bat there is shade to shelter an elephant." (£s(Bl(msrnh 

il<- SldeoiiSi^dBv \ ujir^Bsr^ibs Slt^Qfie^r(B).—Oimpare aUo : The Useful 
Plants of India, by Major Heber Drury, 1858, p. 100-102. 
"3 See Chapter V, 61. 141, 142. 
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The proportion of saltpetre varies, as some take 4 or 6 
parts instead of 5, but tlie quantities of sulphur and oharooal 
remain unaltered.^^^ These two are the usual receipts. 
Nevertheless the mixture is often changed when the gun- 
powder is to be of a particulaf color or if it has to serve a 
special purpose. The three pgrincipal ingredients are mixed 
in different propoitiony and realgar^ opiment, graj^te, 
vermilion, the powder of magnetic iron oxide, camphory lac, 
indigo, and pine-gimi are added to the oompoiaid according 
as they are required.^^' 

It seems peculiar that powder should not have been 
mentioned in Sanskrit works, hut this is not an isohited 
instance of the silence observed in them on matters of his- 
torical importance. It is most probable liiat the very common j / 
occurrence of gunpowder interfered with its being regarded 
as something extraordinary and worth mentioniag. The 
actual mode of preparing the different sorts of gunpowder 
may on the other hand have been kept a secret in certain 
classes, and such a - state of affairs coincides with the Indian 
system of caste. Explosive powder either used for rejoicings 
as fireworks or for discharging projectiles was known in 
India from the earliestjeriod, and its preparation was never 
forgotten ; but as India occupied in ancient times such an 
isolated position, it is not singular that the knowledge of 
this compound did not earlier extend to other countries. 
However wonderful the composition and however startling 
the detonating effect of powder may be to the uninitiated 
outsider, to those who have been familiar with them from 
their earliest youth all seems natural and intelligible. India 
is the land of fiieworks; no festival is complete without 
them, and as the materials for their manufacture are all 
indigenous, and of easy access, there is no difficulty in 
gratifying such desires. 

"^ 8^ Chapter Y, 61. 143. "' See Chapter V, il. 146-148. 



/ 
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La an extract taken from the Mujmalut Tamrihh — ^wUch 
was translated in 1126 from the Arabic, into wHoh language 
it had been translated a centojy {n^eviousl^ irom a Sanskrit 
original — we read: ^^that the Brahnians oounselled Hal to 
have an elephant madf of claj and to place it in the van of his 
arzQjTi aod that when the $0^7 of the lujg^ of Kashmir drew 
nigh, the elephant exploded^ and the flames destroyed a great 
portion of the invading f oroe. . Here we have not only the 
simple act of explosion, but something very much like a fuze, 
to enable the explosion to occur at a particular time." ^^^ 

Yaidampd^na mwticms among the things to be used 
p :^L X ' ' against enemies .^^T^oft^&a^ls^ whicb co|itained Biost Hkeliy gun- 
powder, and whioh were according to the explanation proposed 
by his commentator ^ade of gunpowder.^^' 

The following stanxa, which lift taken from the Bajalaks- 
minarSyanAhrdaya, a port of the Athairvanaridiasya, is no 
doubt a (dear proof of th6 f adt that the Hindus were fami- 
liar with gcmpowder at a very remote period : ^' As the fire 
prepared by the combination of charcoal, sulphur, and other 
material depends upon the skill of its maker so also may 
thou, O ! representative of knowledge (Lakami)> by the 
application of my iaith manifest ttiysdf quickly according to 
my wish."^ 

The Sanskrit word for gunpowder is agnimrna^ fire- 
powder, which is occasionally shortened into mrna. The 
Dravidian languages have idlone and the same word for 
medicine and gunpowder; in Tamil marundu, in Telugu 
manduj in EJanaassse maddUy and in Malayfilam maruna. 



IM 'i' >«' l<iii> l i« »^-^T« 



"« 80^ the History <rf iadis of th« kte Sir H. M. Bffiot, VI, 476 ; I, 107. 
>" See not© 60. 

"^ See Bft}alak9inin&r&yaj;Lalirda7a : 
Iftgftlagandliadipadarthayogat 
karturiiianl9ft]i!igu|u> ymtbAgniti 
caitanyarQpe mama bhaktiyog&t 
kft&kfftourapam bhaja rtipam afiu. 
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Ooeasionally the word gun (tupdit) is prefixed to remove 
any doubt as to witat powder is meant. In Ivf alayftlam, the 
word f>edi, which means explosion, is prefixed. The Chinese 
crackers are called by the TamuHans Smi vedi — CSunese 
crackers — ^to distingtdsh them from the Indian crackers. GRie 
word marundu is most probably derired from the Sanskrit 
past participle mardila^ ponnded, in the sense of different 
ingredients being ponnded together, as a medicine powder. 
The meaning of gunpowder is then in a special sense derived 
from this general expreesion. The Bravidian equivalent of 
curna is Smfjatnhu in Tamil, Sunmmu in Telugu, duJk. 

From the subject ol gunpowder we now turn to the 
weapon, to which it is applied, t>., fo the firearms. 

Two kinds of firearms are described in the Sukramti, 
one is of small size and the other is of large size. The 
former is five spans limg,^^^ has at th^ breecb a perjffifndioular 
and horizontal hole, and sights at the breech and muzzle 
end of the tube. Powder is placed in the vent^ near which is a 
stone, which ignites the powder by being struck. Many 
dispense with this flint. Hie breech is wdi wooded and a 
ramrod compresses tibe powder and ball beforo the discharge. 
This small musket is carried by f ootHSoldiera. 

A big gun has no wood at its breech ; moves on a wedge 
in order to be directed towards the object, to be shot at, and 
it is drawn on ocu«. 

The distance which the shot traveU depends upon the 
strength of the material from which the gun is made, upon 
the circumference of the hole, imd the gun'fl compactness 
and size. The ball is eith^ of iron or lead or of any 
other material. Some big balls have smaller ones inside. 
The gun itself is generally of irou; occasionally also, as we 

^^' A Span (vitasti) is the distance between the extended thumb and the 
little finger. 
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have seen in the Nitiprakaiika, of stone. The gun is to be 
kept clean and must be always covered.^^® 

The term used for gun ndlika {naliha^ ndliha) is derived 
from the word ndla [nala)^ a reed, a hollow tube, which is 
another form for its synonyms nada,y nddi, or nddt ; in the 
same way ndlika corresponds to nddika. Considering that 
the guns were in ancient times made out of bamboo, and that 
some bamboo guns are still used in Burmah, the name appears 
both appropriate and original. That the idea of bamboo 
being the original material for guHs was still in the mind of 
the author of the Sukraniti seems to be indicated by his 
calling the outside of the stock of a gun bark (tvak.)^^^ 

The gun is very seldom mentioned in Sanskrit writings, 
and even where it has been mentioned the meaning of those 
passages has been generally misunderstood. In all European 
Sanskrit dictionaries the word ndlika or ndlika has been 
rendered as stalk, tube ; arrow, dart, &c., but the third 
signification gun is not given ; though, it is one which is 
known to every learned Pandit. At the outset every body 
can easily see that the meaning of arrow and of gun can be 
rightly applied to a reed; the arrow is a reed which is 
discharged as a missile, and a gun is a reed out of which 
missiles are shot. 

In the filokas 21 and 24 of our extract of the Sukraniti we 
read that a king should keep 'on a big war chariot two large 
guns, and in 61. 31 we are further informed that his beautiful 
iron chariot should be furnished with a couch, a swing, and 
among other things also with sundry arms and projectile 
weapons. This tallies with an account concerning the forti- 
fications of Manipura, as described in Mr. J. Talboys Wheeler's 
" History of India : " On the outside of the city were a 
number of wagons bound together with chains, and in them 

i» See iSukranlti, Chapter V, 61. 135-39 and 149-151. 
"1 See l§ukraniti, Chapter V, 6L 139. 
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were placed fireworks and fire weapons, and men were 
always stationed there to keep guard." This statement is 
very important, and if substantiated would be of the greatest 
weight in this inquiry ; but none of the Sanskrit Manu- 
scripts of the Mahabharata which I have searched contains 
this Sloka. However the above mentioned statement appears 
to rest on good authority, as the Sukraniti declares, that the 
wall of a fortress ^* is always guarded by sentinels, is provided 
with guns and other projectile weapons, and has many strong 
bastions with proper loop-holes and ditches."^^* 

In the second stavaka of the Bharatacamptl composed by 
Anantabhat^a, some three hundred years ago, we find the 
following simile ; "The fierce warrior who killed his enemy 
with heaps of leaden balls, which emerge quickly from the 
gun Ughted by a wick^ is like the rainy season which 
killed the summer with hailstones which descend quickly 
from the rows of black clouds lighted by lightning."^^' 

While the verse just quoted from the Bharatacampu 
reveals an intimate knowledge of firearms^ yet its apparent 
recentness may be alleged as an objection against its being 
produced as an authority for the existence of firearms in 
India at an early period. To obviate such further objections 
a dloka will now be given from an undoubted early poem, 
the Naisadha which desodbes the advjentures of Nala and is 
generally aaoribed to one orihar^a, a Brahman, who must 
not be confounded with ^nharsa^ the king of Kasmira. Its 
date goes back to the twelfth century, i.e.y before the introduc- 
tion of firearms into Europe. The verses in question run 
as foUows : " The two bows of Bati and Manmatha are 

■* ■ ■■ ■ M^— ^— ■ III 1^ ■ »^w^^ ^ ■ » mam I ^1 ■ I ■ !■ II »ip^— ^^ ■ 111! ■■■■ .1 11 ,1 ■ ■ ■ » ■[■■■■— ■ » — ■ ■ ■ 

"2 Se» The History of India, Vol. I, pp. 405 & 422 ; and read Appendix.— 
Compare also Sukrantti I, 238 and 255. 

238. Y&mikai rakfito mtyani nftlikftstrai^a saihyuta^ 
Subahadr4^gulma6ca sugavftk^aprapftlilsah. 

^^ See K&Umbudalinalikat k^anadlptiyartty&m 

sandhukfit&t sapadi sadhvaninisBaradbhih ; 
varsasmasisagulikAnikaraih ka^horaih 
gharmabhiyatim avadhit ghanak&layodhah. 

10 
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certainly like her (Damayanti's) two brows, which are made 
for the conquest of the world, the two giins of those two 
(Eati and Manmatha) who wish to throw balls on you, are 
like her (Damayanti's) two elevated nostrils." ^** To leave 
no doubt that guns are meant here, the learned commentator 
Mallinatha explains ndlika as the DronicS^pa, the projectile 
weapon from which the DronicdpoAara, a dart or a ball is 
discharged, an expression, we have already noticed in Vaifiam- 
payana's Nitiprakaiika.^^* 

On the other hand it is doubtful whether the aiani missile, 
which was given by Indra to Arjuna and which made when 
discharged a noise like a thunder-cloud, alludes to firearms, 
as von Bohlen explains it.^^® 

In the first book of the ^ukraniti we find it stated that 
the royal watchmen, who are on duty about the palace, carry 
firearms. The Kamandakiya, acknowledged as one of the 
earliest works on Nitidastra, says that ^* Confidential agents 
keeping near the king should rouse him by stratagems, 
gunfiring and other means, when he is indulging in drinking 
bouts, among women, or in gambling." ^^'^ It seems from 
this statement that the practice of firing guns as signals 

»« See Nai^diia, II, 28. 

Dhanu^l ratipaiicab&9ayorudite vidvajay&ya tadbhruvau 
nalike na taduccanftsike tvayi nalikavimuktik&mayoh. 

Mallin&tha explains the second line as follows : *' Damayantyft uecanasike 
unnatan&s&pute tvayi n&llkan&m drof^ieapaiar(Jia^m yimuktim kamayate iti 
tathoktayostayo66llakam abhikf&caribliyo Qa iti 9a pratyayali. Nalike 
droniedpfi na kim iti kak&ti pturvavat utprek§a. 

»» See p. 14. 

^^^ See Das alte Indien, mit besonderer Rucksicht auf Aegypten. Von 
Dr. P. von Bohlen, II, p. 66 ; eompare Mah&bh&rata, Vanaparva, Indra- 
lok&bhigamanaparva, I, 3, 4. 

3. Evam samptijito ji^Quruvasa bhavane pituh 

upafiik^an mah&strani sa saihh&r&^i pftn4avah. 

4. Cakrasya hast&t dayitam vajram astram ca dussaham 

atonldca mah&n&da meghavarhiiialakfaQ&h. 
"' See Kamandakiya, V, 61. 

Panastndytitagofthi^u rajanam abhitadcarah 
bodhayeyuh pramadyantam upayairnalikadibhitt. 
All the MSS. I have consulted give nalika, and so do also the prints in 
Telugu and Grantha characters. The Calcutta edition has nlldika which as 
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was in vogue among the ancient Hindus, if we can trust 
the evidence of one of the oldest Sanskrit writings. 

In the preface to a Code of Gentoo liaws, or Ordinances 
of the Pundits^ occurs the following passage: ''It will 
no douht strike the reader with wonder to find a prohibi- 
tion of firearms in records of such unfathomable anti- 
quity ; and he will probably from hence renew the suspicion 
which has long been deemed absurd, that Alexander the 
Qxeat did absolutely meet with some weapons of that kind 
in India as a passage in Quintus Curtius seems to ascertain. 
Gunpowder has been known in China, as well as in Hindu- 
stan, far beyond all periods of investigation. The word 
firearms is literally Sanskrit Agnee-aster, a weapon of 
fire ; they describe the first species of it to have been a kind 
of dart or arrow tipt with fire and discharged upon the 
enemy from a bamboo. Among several extraordinary pro- 
perties of this weapon, one was, that after it had taken its 
flight, it divided into several separate darts or streams of 
flame, each of which took effect, and which, when once 
kindled, could not be extinguished ; but this kind of agnee- 
aster is now lost. Gannon in the Sanskrit idiom is called 
Shet-Agnee, or the weapon that kills a hundred men at 
once, from (Shete) a hundred, and (gheneh) to kill ; and the 
Pooran Shasters, or Histories, ascribe the invention of these 
destructive engines to Beeshookerma, the artist who is 
related to have forged all the weapons for the war which was 
maintained in the Suttee Jogue between Dewtd. and Ossoor 



I explained on page 232 as d and I are often interchanged, dalayorahhedah, 
is another form for ndliJca^ if not so it must be regarded as an altogether 
false reading. The word nddika (given in Bothlingk and Roth's Sanskrit 
Worterbuch as n&4ika) occurs nowhere else, and the only reference to it 
in the just now mentioned Sanskrit dictionary is this passage from the 
Kamandaklya, and there even the meaning of the word is not positively 
stated, but it is merely suggested that it may be a gong (wohl. ,eine metal- 
lene Platte, an der die Stunden angeschlagen werden). 
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(or tlie good and bad spirits) for the space of one hundred 
years.'* ^^^ 

And again we read in page 53 of the same work : " The 
Magistrate shall not make war with any deceitful machine^ 
or with poisoned weapons, or with cannon and guns, Or any 
other kind of firearms ; nor shaU he slay in war a person 
bom an eunuch, or any persdHi who putting his hands 
together supplicates for quarter, nor any person who has no 
means of escape, nor any man who is sitting down, nor any 
person who says, * I am become of your party,' nor any 
man who is asleep, nor any man who is naked, nor any 
person who is not employed in war, nor any person who is 
come to see the battle, nor any person who is fighting with 
another, nor any person whose weapons axe broken, nor any 
person who is wounded, nor any person who is fearful of 
the fight, nor any person who runs away from the battle. " 

As these passages are so often quoted without their origin 
being stated, it may at once be remarked that the prescription 
about the use of arms and the treatment of persons is a free 
translation from the seventh book of the institutes of Manu, 
w. 90-93. 

The important question at issue is, does this passage in 
Manu refer to firearms or not P In our opinion it certainly 
alludes to them, but still others prefer to apply it strictly to 
darts blazing with fire. The original words in Manu are : • 

Na ktitair Syudhair hanySt yudhyamSno rane riptin 
na karnibhir nfipi digdhair ndgnijvalitatejanaih. 

'* No one should strike in a combat his enemy with concealed 
weapons, nor with barbed arrows, nor with poisoned arrows, 
nor with darts kindled by fire." Kullukabhatta, the latest 



1*8 See A Code of Gentoo Laws, or Ordinances of the Pundits, from a Pendan 
translation, made from the original, written in the Shanscrit Language 
(by Nathaniel BrasseyHalhed), London 1770, pp. Lll, LIII, and 53. 
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commentator of Manu, favors by his explanation the opinion 
of those who take this passage in the sense "as darts blazing 
with fire."^^* But then the questions arise, whether Kulluka- 
bhatta, who lived about four hundred years ago, expresses the 
whole meaning of the sentence, or whether Manu, though 
mentioning only ignited arrows, does not rather allude to 
firearms in general P The translation found in Dr. Monier 
Williams* Sanskrit English Dictionary under agnijvaUtate* 
jana ^ having a point hardened in fire ' is qtdte beyond the 
mark. 

The meaning of arrow (^am, bdna) is much wider than is 
generally supposed. It was, and became more so in time, the 
usual term for any missile, whether it had the shape of an 
arrow or not ; in the same way as the word Dhanu signified 
in course of time every missile or weapon, so that the Dhar 
nurveda, the knowledge of the bow comprised the knowledge 
of all other arms. 

For instance, the shot out of a gun is called a iara^ as we 
have seen when describing the nalika,^^ but it may be a ball and 
not an arrow, A rocket is generally styled a bd.na (compare 
the Hindi term bdn^ a rocket) ; and bdnapattrai in Tamil, or 
bdnapatram Telugu denotes a gunpowder or firework factory. 

A comparison of the context of the Manavadharmadastra 
with those of the Sukraniti and the Nitiprakafiika makes it 
clear that Manu alludes to firearms. The Sukraniti runs 
in our extract as follows : — 

277. A king, bearing in mind the six principles of policy 
and the designs of his enemy and his own, should always kill 
his enemy by fair and unfair fighting. 



129 flf^tf Kulltikabhatta to Manu, VII, 90. Kutanyayudhftni bahi^i 
k&^tb&dimay&ni antargnptaniilitaMstrani ; etaih samare yudhyamftnah 
tiatrum na hany&t; n&pi kar^yakftraphalakairbflj^aih ; napi vi^&ktaih, 
nftpyagnidlptaphalakai^. 

1^ 8w note 25, dro^icdpaiarerintf discliargiiig the missile of the Dro^- 
cftpa. 
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278. When the king gladdens his soldiers on the march 
with a quarter extra pay, protects his body in the battle 
with a shield and armour ; 

279. has induced his soldiers to drink up to a state of intoxi- 
cation, the strengthener of bravery, the soldier kills his enemy 
with a gun, swords, and other weapons. 

280. A charioteer should be assailed by a lance, a 
person on a carriage or elephant by an arrow, an elephant 
by an elephant, a horse by a horse. 

281. A carriage is to be opposed by a carriage, and a foot 
soldier also by a foot soldier, one person by another person, 
a weapon by a weapon, or a missile by a missile. 

282. He should not kill a person who is alighted on the 
ground, nor one who is emasculated, nor one who has joined 
his hands as a supplicant, nor one who sits with dishevelled 
hair, nor one who says " I am thine." 

Then follow beginning with 282 up to 284 the same excep- 
tions as found in Manu, YII, 91 — 93, and specified inHalhed's 
Code. 

The Sukraniti goes then on stating expressly : 

286. These restrictions exist in fair but not in unfair 
fighting; to ensure the destruction of a powerful enemy 
there is no fighting equal to unfair fighting. 

287. Unfair fighting was certainly observed by Bama, 
Ersna, Indra, and other gods ; Bali, Yavana, and Namuci 
were killed by imf air fighting. 

We see thus that the Sukraniti is in direct opposition to the 
law code bearing Manu's name, and considering the estimation 
in which the latter was held, it can hardly be assimied that a 
member of the Brahmanio community — in which term I 
include all the three higher castes and the Stidras within its 
pale — could have dared to compose it after the text of the 
Manavadharmadastra had once been finally settled as it 
stands to this day. 
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NUiprakMikdj VIL 
44. The same. 



The NitiprakajSika coincides entirely with Manu, VII, 89, 

and in the first half of the 90th dloka, but differs in the second 

half of the 90th and the first half of the 9lst 6loka, and then 

agrees again^ but this difference in two lines is of the 

greatest importance for our subject. ^^^ 
> 

ManUy VII. 

89. Those rulers of the earth, 

who desirous of defeating 

each other, exert their utmost 

strength in battle without 

ever averting their faces, 

ascend after death directly 

to heaven. 

90. No one should strike 
in a combat his enemy with 
concealed weapons, nor tdth 
barbed arrows^ nor with pot" 
soned arrows^ nor with darts 
kindled by fire. 

91. N(yr should he kill a 



45. No one should strike 
in a combat his enemy with 
concealed weapons, nor with 
poisoned arrows^ nor tcith ma* 
chines kindled by fire (guns), nor 
also with various stratagems, 

46. Nor should he kill a 
person who is alighted on the person who has climbed on a 
^rottwrfjuoronewhoisemascu- tree^ nor one who is emas- 



lated, nor one who has joined 
his hands as a supplicant, nor 
one who sits with dishevelled 
hair, nor one who says " I am 
thine.'* 



culated, nor one who has 
joined his hands as a suppli- 
cant, nor one who sits with 
dishevelled hair, nor one who 
says " I am thine." 



wi /S«i? Manu, VII, 90, 91. 

90. Na ktitftirayndhairhanyat 
yudhyam&no nme riptoi, na kar^ibhir 
ndpi diffdhair ndgnijvalitatejanai^, 

91. Ka ea hanydt sthaUru^ham na 
kllbam na k^tftfijalim, na mukta- 
kedam naslnam na tay&smlti y&dinam. 



Nltiprakftfiikft, VII. 46, 46. 

45. Na ktltair&yndhairhanyftt 
yudhyam&no Taj;ie riptui, digdhair* 
agnyujjvalairyantraistantraiieaiva 
prthagvidhaih,, 

46. Na hanydt vrhiom WrU^ham na 
klibam na krtftiljalim, na mukta- 
kedam naslnam na tavasmiti v&dinam. 
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The ptmishment of anj one who oontrayeneB these laws was 
that he should inherit all the sins of him whom he thus kills 
unlawfully, and his victim would become heir to all the virtues 
of his murderer. ^^^ If what is most probable the Sukraniti 
and NitiprakaiSikd. are of about the same age as our recension 
of the Manavadharmadastray the question as to firearms 
being known at that period can only be answered in the 
affirmative. 

It appears that before the codification of the law in law- 
books, the rules and precepts regulating certain subjects seem 
to have been generally known among the people and even 
assumed already the form of verse. Otherwise it can hardly 
be explained that the very same slokas are foimd in different 
authors, unless one is prepared to state th^it one must have 
copied them from another. But for such a supposition there 
exists no proof. It is rather more likely that they were 
common property and then embodied in the respective codes. 
There is not the slightest doubt that the interdict of the 
Manavadhannadastra interfered a great deal with the popu- 
larity of firearms, and that though they continued to be 
used, they were less frequently or perhaps less openly employed. 
The Mahabharatatoo contains many precepts by which mean, 
deceitful, and cruel behaviour is forbidden in war, but in 
reality those laws were often broken. The behaviour of the 
£auravas against the Fandavas, whom they tried to bum 

^33 As the Nltiprakft6ik& differs somehow from the M&naTadhaimafiAstxa 
and from the Sukraniti we give here the foUowlng verses. 
YH. 47 . Na prasuptam na pranatam na nagnam na nirftyudham 
na yudhyam&nam padyantam na parei;ia sam&gatam. 

48. AyudhAvyasonam prftptam nartam n&tipankfatam 
na hlnam na par&vrttam na ca vahnlkam Ailritam. 

49. Na mukhe tr9mam hanyftt na striyo Te^adhari^am 
etAdr<i&n bhatairvftpi gh&tayan kilbifl hhavet. 

60. Hanyamanasya yat kiilcit du^krtam pturvasafijitam 
tat sajigrhya svasuk^tam tehhyo dady&t tathavidhati. 
With na mukhe trpinam hanfdt (61. 49) compare Mahabhftrata, B&jadhanna, 
XGYIII, 48a : Trnaptur^amakhaficaiva tav&smlti ca yo vacet. 
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and to destroy by every ima^uable means, the murder of the 
sleeping young Pan^avas perpetrated by the Brahman 
Aivatthama ; these and many more similaF acts prove that 
though the laws of humanity were aeknowledgecjp m ahstvacto 
they wese not as in the i»resent day followed in comereify. 

Besides the interference of these moral rules with the 
extension of the use of such wespcms, another and perhaps 
even more potent reason can be produced. TirearmB 
were such powerful engines of war^ that every one, who 
possessed them> k^ their construction and handling as secret 
as possible. This is, in fact,, the real reason, why se few books 
treat on this subject, and why such works are so jeedously 
kept secret that it is most difficult to get hold of them. 

The Mahabharata and Bam&yana are full of the didseription 
of wonderful divine firearms, the Agney&stra. It may be 
that a solid substratum of fact underlies these descriptions, but 
they are so adorned with wonders that they outrun all 
reality. I^rbaps the reason of these exaggerations was to 
eonceal the real dement of truth underlying them. 

Aurva, the son of the sage tJrva, or, according to the 
Mahabharata, a son of Gyavana, was scwcely bom when 
he threatened to bum the wortd by the flame proceeding from 
him. This flame was then removed into the sea, where it 
is known as the submarine fire (badavagni).^^ Aurva 
became later the guardian of the orphaned Sagara, whom he 
instmcted in the Yedas and to whom he gave the fire weapon 
(agneyastra), by means of which Sagara regained the 
kingdom whieh his father Bahu had lost. Agnivei§a, the son 
of Agni, received, aocording to the Mahabharata, the Agney&s- 
tra from Bhflradvaja, and AgniveSa handed this weapon 
down to the son of Bharadvaja, Droiia. This wonderful fire 
weapon plays an important part in the epic and dramatic 
literature, but it should not be overlooked that similar 

w» See HaiivaifaSs^ XIV. 

11 
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wonderful weapons were ascribed also to other gods besides, 
e.g.y to Brahma, to Vayu, to Yaruna^ &c., &o.^** 

Considering that Sukra or Utonas is a member of the 
BhargAva family, it seems a striking ooineidenoe that the 
agneydatra is through Anrva idao oonneoted with the same 
family. 

It may look strange that while gmipowder and firearms 
appear to have been known in India since immemorial times, 
and though we know that fireworks and firearms were always 
in use — ^the Portuguese, the first Europeans who came to this 
country, were struck at their landing with the display of 
both*^^ — so few actual traces of them should be found in this 
country. But while admitting to a certain extent the truth 
of this observation, we must also consider that only very few 
old buildings have been, preserved in India from ancient times, 
that we have nothing which can vie in age with Grecian anti- 
quities, omitting Egyptian and Assyrian antiquities alto- 
gether* Yet still we can prove the existence of firearms by 
carved images of them being preserved in some ancient stone 
temples. 

1. In the Madura District lies not far north from Bamnad 
{BjamandAhapm'd) on the sea the ancient Tirupalldnu It is 

13* See Harivaihfia, XIV, 33. 

Agneyam astram labdhvA ca Bhargavat Sagaro nrpa^ 

jigaya prthivlm hatvft T&lajafLghan Bahaihay&n. 
Compare Mah&bharata, Adiparva, CXXX, 39, 40. 

39. Agnivedam mahabli&gain BharadvAjah prat&pavaa 
pratyapadayat agneyam astram astravidam varali. 

40. Agnestu jatassa munistato Bharatasattama 
Bharadvajam tad agneyam mahastram pratyapadayat. 

See dakuntala, III, 56, and Uttara Kama Caritra, VI. 

139 Gastanheda saya in his description of Vasoo da Gkuna's entrance into 
Calicut : *' The procession again set ont, preceded by many trumpets and 
sacbuts sounding all the way ; and one of the Nayres carried a caUver, which 
he fired off at intervals." See Elliot's History of India, VI, 467 ; compare 
Kerr's Collection of Voyages, Vol II, 364. According to Sir A. Phayre, the 
king of Pegu, when advancing in 1404 up the Iravadi against the king 
Meng Khoung could neither land at nor attack Frome, as it was defended 
with cannon and muskets ; see Journal, Asiatic Soc. Bengal, 1869, XXXVIII, 
p. 40. 
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celebrated throughout India, on account of its famous 
temple dedicated to Adijagann&tha, for pilgrims visit it from 
Bendrres and other places in the north. The erection of this 
shrine goes back to a far distant period. On the outside of 
an ancient stone mandapa are seen the figures of some 
soldiers carrying in their hands small firearms. The^dress of 
these sepoys is also peculiar, as the belts round their waists 
are provided with little bells« The soldiers have slippers on 
their feet and a peculiar cap on their heads. 

2. In Kumbhaffhom (Oombaconum) is'a temple devoted to 
Sarngapani, t.^.^toYisnu bearing in his hands his bow Sd,rnga. 
It is one of the most ancient, largest, and most celebrated shrines 
in the Tanjore District. The height of the pagoda amoimts 
to about 180 feet, and the numbers of its stories to eleven. 
On the left side of the front gate of the fifth story from the 
top is a king sitting in a chariot drawn by horses surrounded 
by his troops. In front of the king stand two sepoys with 
small firearms in their hands which look like pistols. The 
lower part of the pagoda is of solid stone, the higher ones 
and also the story just described partly of brick and partly of 
stone, i.e.y the principal figures are all made of stone, but they 
are every ten years covered with a layer of chalk and bricks. 
The oarngapani pagoda is said to be about 500 years old. 
Its sanctity and beauty is praised by seven Alvars, so that 
as it has not been rebuilt since that time, it must have been 
in existence when the sages lived. Tirupati is glorified by 
nine and ^rirangam by ten Alvars. 

3. In Kdndpuram (Gonjeveram) is a famous man4apa, which, 
as it rests on a hundred columns, is called SatcLstamhhamandapay 
or Nutikdlmandapa in Tamil. It was erected by Laksmikuma- 
ratatacarya also called Kotikanyadanatd*tacarya, as he was 
very rich and generous, and was said to have given a 
wedding present of 50 rupees to a krore (or ten millions) of 
girls. Being a Tatacarya he belonged to one of the highest 
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74 priestly families oi the Vaisnavabrahmans, as the Tata- 
cdiyas trace their descent to Nadhammu. He was the author 
of a work on Ye(}d.nta philosophy, and had at his own cost 
erected goporams at Kanc^puram, Tirapati^ ^nrangam, and 
Tirumaliraitidolii. His eldest son was Tirumalatatacarya, 
who administered the Anagnndi kingdom for a while after 
the death of Y^nkatapatixaya. When the Huhammedans 
ocouqpied Ka&<upuram Tirumalatatai^arya lost all his riches. 

Yke mandapa is a sqnare ; 12 columns face the eastern and 
western sides, 8 columns face the north^*n and southern ; 
l>eside8 these 96 columns 4 stand apart. On the 4th column 
of the north side, when coming from the wefi(t, is cut in solid 
isitone, as tilie principal ornament of the column, a combat 
between soldiers. A trooper sits on horsebai^ and a foot 
soldier aims with his firearm at his enemy. The mandapa was 
erected aboitt 1624 (the year being tallaJcmitdyeSakhdbde). 

4. In the precincts of the Tanjore temple are carved in 
stone on stone pillars opposite the " Bcargu ekada^geLte sepoys 
with small carbines in their hands. 

5. In Perur^ a few miles from Coimbatope, is a celebrated 
Siva temple and near it is a fine shrine, known as the 
Sabhamandapa. On the base of its broad stone pillars stands 
a soldier with a gun in his hands. The date of the erection 
cannot be ascertained with exactness, and even popular belief 
does not ascribe to this mandapa more than a few hundred 
years. As is usual with buildings in the south of the Dekkan 
Tirumala Nayak is occasionally named as its builder. 

AU these buildings, which, as we have seen, contain represen- 
tations of firearms, are, according to our notions of antiquity, 
not very ancient, as, the Tirupallani temple excepted, none of 
them is over 500 yeajrs old, but in judging the age of the 
subjects exhibited in the carvings of Indian temples, we 
should never lose sight of the fact that new subjects are not 
introduced in the architectural designs of the principal figures 
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in any Indian eoolesiastioal building. No architect, no one 
who erects a sacred pagoda at his own cost, will dare to 
represent in the chief carving of a conspicuous part of a 
building, as a big stone column is no doubt, a subject which is 
new and with which his countrymen were not familiar in 
times of yore, or which are not maitioned in the f^pad&stra, 
or the works on arts. This is a custom which is well known 
to every learned Brahman, and wiiioh is observed even now. 
Occasionally one sees in temples and other buildings odd, 
nay, even very indecent groups ; but these quaint figures, 
which are by the bye never central ones, fulfil a special 
object, namely, to catch the evil eye, and so to protect the 
structure from any misohiev<His ccmsequences. Whenever a 
new private house is built, such a figure will be displayed 
somewhere in a conspicuous place, and is generally removed 
after it had been in its place for some time and thus fulfilled 
its object. I have been assured on good authority that the 
Marioipatala, a very ancient work on architecture, contains 
a description of architectural designs relating to firearms, 
but though I hs:ve written for this work, I am afraid I 
shall get it too late to verify this statement.^^® 

Under these circumstances I cannot agree with the state- 
ment contained in Fergusson's excellent ^^ History of Indian 
and Eastern Architecture " (p. 370), that ''the date of the 
porch at Peroor is ascertained within narrow limits by the 
figure of a sepoy loading a musket being carved on the base 
of one of its pillars, and his costume and the shape of his arm 
are exactly those we find in contemporary pictures of the wars 
of Aurungzebe, or the early Mahrattas, in the beginning of the 
18th century." I do not deny that the Sabhaman4apa may be 
comparatively new, but the figure of the sepoy with a musket 
in his hand can in no way settle the age of the building. As to 
the remarks concerning the costume of the soldier, there is 

*3^ See Lists of Sanskrit Manuscripts in Private Libraries of Southeni 
India, No- 5,610, lately published by me. 
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nothing to prove that his dress belongs to any oertain period^ 
and considering that theHindu> ii oonservative in any thing, 
is especially so in his food and his djess, there is much proba- 
bility that the uniform of the sepoy has also not been altered 
much in subsequent times* Moreover it must not be over- 
looked that the dress^ especially the head-dress or turban 
varies acc(»rding to caste and locality. 

This remark leads me to refute an assertion made with 
some authority by Mr. W. F. Sinclair in the Indian Anti- 
quary of September 1878. It is in a critical notice on a few 
iSlokas extracted, not quite correctly though, from the Sukraniti 
by Mr. Bam Das Sen,^^' £a verse 136 we read : '^ The breech 
at the vent carries stone and powder and has a machinery 
which produces fire when striking." Alluding to this 
iloka Mr. Sinclair says : ^^ From the evidence above given, it 
seems to me that if they (those verses) are not such inter- 
polations the whole work must be a forgery of, at best, the 
17th century, a period which I am led to select by the 
mention of the flint." Does Mr. Sinclair want to insinuate 
by this, that the Hindus did not know flints, nor their peculiar 
properties ? It is hardly credible that a nation, which is so 
observant, should have overlooked objects of such common 
occurrence ; or, if it knew them, that it should not have 
applied them to some use. Is it not perhaps judging others 
too much according to our own proficiencies, to intimate that, if 
Europeans did not apply flints or flintlocks to guns before 
the 17th century^ no body else could have done so P There is 
scarcely anything so common, so well known in this country, 
as the qualities of the flint ; in fact the Hindus are adepts in 
any thing connected with the art of making fire. 

In the sixth book of the Nitiprakasika are enumerated all 
the articles which a king should take with him when setting 
out for a military expedition. After mentioning all sorts of 
provisions and arms mention is also made in the Slst dloka 

^3^ Iiidiom Antiquwry^ 1878ip. 136. 
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of the following things : ^* and also the cotton of the silk- 
ootton tree and iron joined with flint/'^^ This suggests at 
onoe the ordinary Indian tindeiboz commonly called Bftma* 
sv&mi, from the figure of the idol on its top. 

The word for ^/tnf is in Tamil Sakkmukki or 4akmukiy 
and in Telogu cakmuku If these terms are not onomato- 
poetic, imitating the sound when the flint is struck, they 
may be regarded as derivations (tadhhamms) from the 
Sanskrit 4ikhdmukha, flame-mouth. 

I trust thus to have proved tiiat gunpowder and firearms / . 
were known in India in the most ancient times, that the state- 
ment in the Sukraniti about powder is supported by the Niti- 
prakadika of Yaisampayana, and that the quotation from the 
BajalaksmindJ&yanahrdaya, a part of the ancient Atharva- 
narahasya, is an additional proof of it. I contend further 
that the knowledge of making gunpowder was never for- 
gotten in India ; but, that it was not earlier known in Europe 
is partly due to the isolated position of India, and partly 
also to the want of saltpetre in Europe, which prevented 
European nations from discovering the oxydizing properties 
of saltpetre. Moreover it must not be forgotten, that the 
preparation of gunpowder, even after it had become 
known, was kept everywhere a deep secret. The ancient 
Hindus enjoyed a well-deserved reputation as skilful arti- 
ficers in iron and steel, the manipulation of which metals 
requires a considerable amount of ability, and these circum- 
stances go surely far enough to justify the conclusion that 
the ancient Hindus were as well able to prepare firearms 
as the modem Hindus are now-a-days.^^ I further believe 
to have proved through quotations from the Nitiprakafiika, 
the Naisadha, and even by incidental evidence from Manu ^ 

that firearms were well known in ancient times, though the 

^36 See Nltiprakafiikft, YI, 51 ; iSalmallttaikain caiva yftpya&nasftrftfimasaih- 
yutam.— The Rumpa hillxnen, $^,^ dig^ aad smelt the iron-ore and cast it into 
musket-barrels. 
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interdict placed on tliem by Manu may have interfered 
somehow with their being generally used. On the other 
hand it must not be forgotten, that, though firearms existed, 
their construction was still in its infancy and that their 
application was very limited and did not diminish much 
the use of other arms. It ought dso not to be overlooked 
that, as now, so also in ancient times, every thing connected 
with firearms and their improvement was surrounded with 
great mystery and the few boots written on this subject were 
guarded like treasures and not communicated to the common 
crowd. The danger in handling firearms may also have 
deterred people from availing themselves of them so much 
as they otherwise would have done. Nevertheless the exist- 
ence of guns and cannons in India in the earliest times 
seems to me to be satisfactorily proved from evidence supplied 
by some of the oldest Indian writings. 

CHAPTER V. 

ON THE AEMY ORGANISATION AND POLITICAL 
MAXIMS OF THE ANCIENT HINDUS. 



THE SEVENTH SECTION OF THE FOURTH BOOK OF THE 

SUKRANITI. 

1. Sena dafitrftatraaamyuktaia^anusyadigaxiatmik^ 

2. Svagamd.nyagama ceti dvidhai saiva prthaJc tridha, 
daivyasuii mdnavi oa, ptlrvapQrvabal&dhika ; 



1. An anny is a numerous body consisting especially of men Anny. 

provided with weapons and missiles. 

2. It is of two kinds either self-moving or not self -moving ; 

it is besides in a threefold manner an army either of 
gods, of demons or of human beings, each preceding 
being strongf^r than the succeeding. 
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3. Svagama ya syayajxigantri, janaga'ayagama smrtcl ; 
padatam svag^amam, canyadratha^yagajagam tridjba. 5 

4. Sainyat viiia naiva rd.jyam,na dhauam, na parakramab. 

5. Balino vadagah sarve durbalasya oa datiavah 
bhavaatyalpajanasyapi, nppasya tu na kim punah. 

6. Sariram hi balam, touzyabalam, sainyabalam tatha 
oaturtham astrikabalam, paaoaoiam dhibalam Bioftamy 10 
9aj3tam ayurbalam, tvetairupeto Yi^nureva sa]^. 

7. Na balena vinatyalpam ripum jetum k^amdi];! sada 
deyasuraaarastvanyopayainiityam bbavanti hi. 

8. Balam eva riponxityam parajayiJcaraDX param 

tasinat balam abhedyam tu dharayetyatnato nrpah. ^5 

9. Senabalam tu dvividham, svlyam maitram ca tad dvidba^ 
maulasadyaakabhedabhyfim, sarasaram punardvidha. 



3. It is called self-moving, if it moves itself ; not self -moving 

if it moves on vehicles. Infantry is self -moving ; the 
not self-moving army moves in three ways, on 
carriages, horses and elephaats. 

4. If there is no army, there is no government, no wealth, 

no power. 

5. All become the subjects even of a man of humble birth if 

he is strong, all his enemies if he is weak ; is this not 
more so in the case of a king ? 

6. There surely exists physical strength, bravery, likewise 

military strength, the fourth is the strength of weapons, 
the fifth is called intellectual power, the sixth is vital 
power; who is endowed with these is indeed another 
Vifnu. 

7. By force alone are gods, demons and men ever able to 

conquer even a very weak enemy. 

8. An army is truly always the best means for the defeat of 

an enemy, a king should therefore zealously maintain 
an inconquerable army. 

9. An armed force is of two kinds, it is either one's own, or 

it belongs to an ally; each with its own classes of 

12 
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10. Adiksitam diksitam ca, gulmibhtLtam agulmakam, 
dattastr^di svadastrastram, svavahi dattav&haQam. 

11. Saujanyatsadhakaininaitram,8viyambhrtyaprapaKtam, 20 
maulam bahvabdtoubandhi, 83.dyaskain yattadanyatha*. 

12. Suyuddh£kkamukam saram, asaram viparitakam, 
diksitam vyuhakuSalam, vipaiitam adiksitam, 

13. Qxdmibbtltam sadhikari, svasyamikam agtdmakam, 
dattastradi svamina yat, sva§astrastram ato'nyatha. 26 

14. Krtagulmam svayamgulmam, tadvacca dattavahanam 
araayakam Kiratadi.yat svadhinam svatejasa. 

15. Utsrstam ripuna vapi bhrtyavarge nivefiitam 
bhedadbmam krtam datroh sainyam Satrubalam smrtam, 
ubhayam durbalam proktam, kevalam sadhakam na tat. so 



reserve and line, and these again are in a twofold 
manner divided into efficient and inefficient men. 

10. It is either trained or not trained, formed or not formed 

into corps, provided or providing itself witli arms, 
provided or providing itself with vehicles. 

11. An allied army is useful when kindly treated, one's own 

is maintained by pay; the reserve is of many years' 
standing, the line differs in this respect. 

12. The efficient is eager for a good fight, the inefficient is the 

reverse ; the trained is clever in tactics, the imtrained 
is the reverse. 

13. The army formed in corps has a commander, that which 

is its own master is not'weU arranged in corps ; the one 
has received arms from the king, the other which carries 
its own arms differs in this respect. 

14. The forester corps, i,e., the Kiratas and similar tribes, which 

is subdued by the power of the king, is formed into 
corps or has formed itself into corps, after having been 
supplied with vehicles. 

15. The army of the enemy which was given up by the foe, 

or which having entered his service is won over by 
dissension, is still regarded as hostile ; both are 
regarded as weak, and especially as not trustworthy. 
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16. Samainiiyuddhakii6aIaixTyayaJiiairnatibhistatha 
vardhayet bahuyxiddartham bhojyaib darirakam balam. 

17. Mrgaydibhistu vyd.ghraiiam dastrastrabhyasata^ sada 
vardhayet Sorasaiixyogat samyak dauryabalam nrpah. 

18. Senabalam subhrtya tu tapobhyasaistathastrikam 36 
vardhayet dastracaturaaamyogat dhibalam sada. 

19. Satkriyabhigoirasthaji nityam rajyam bhavet yatha, 
Bvagotre tu tatha kuryat tat d/yurbalam uoyate ; 
yavat gotre rajyam asti tavat eva sa jivati. 

20. Caturgunam hi padatam advato dharayet sada, 40 
panoamamdanstu vr^abhan astaiiiiSansea kramelakOn ; 

21. Caturthamdan gajan ii^trat, gajardhandca rathanstatha 
rathat tu dvigunam raja brhannaUkam eva oa. 

16. One should increase the physical strength for pugilistic 

combats by diet and by athletic exercises and wrestling 
with equals and with those who are experts in close 
fighting. 

17. A king should always well encourage bravery by tiger-hunts, 

by practice with weapons and arms and through 
association with brave men. 

18. He should keep up his military strength by good pay, but 

the strength of his weapons by penance and practice ; 
and his intellectual power by haying always intercourse 

4 

with wise persons. 

19. That his kingdom may always be long lasting in his family, 

he should effect by good deeds, this is called vital 
power ; as long as the kingdom remains in his family, 
he lives indeed. 

20. A king should always maintain four times as many foot- Proportion 

soldiers as horses, for every five horses one bull, for anng to 
every eight horses one camel ; each other. 

21. for every four camels one elephant, for every two elephants 

one chariot, for every chariot two big g^ns.^*® 

^M See pp. 4-6. The proportion of the different parts to each other is 
represented by 5 chariots, 10 elephants, 40 camels, 64 bulls, 320 horses, and 
1,280 men. 
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22. Padatibaliulam samyam madhyafivam tu gajalpakam 

itatha vreo^fapasamajayam rakset nagadhiiam na hi. 45 

28. Bavayassaraveeanca tostrsLstram tu prihak i^atam 
llaghimalikayiiiktafiLam pada^Snam datatiayam ; 

24. AiityaSvan ratliam caikam brhannaladvayam tatM, 
ustran dai§a gajau dvau tu fiakatau sodaSarsablian ; 

25. Tatha lekhakasatkam hi mantritritayam eva oa, 60 
dharayet nrpatih samyak vatsare laksakarsabhak.^^® 



22. He should keep an army "with many foot-soldiers, with a 
moderate number of horses, but with few elephants ; 
likewise with a small number of bulls and camels, 
but not with many elephants. 

23. A prince, who gets a lac of karsas a year, should maintain 

well with weapons and missiles respectiTely one hundred 
men, 300 foot-soldiers with small firearms, who are (cdl) 
equal in age, strength and dress ; 

24. eighty horses and one chariot ; likewise two big guns ; ten 

camels, two elephants, two waggons and sixteen bulls ; 

25. likewise also mx clerks and certainly three ministers. 

»*« See Lllavati, 6L 2-4* 

2. YaratakftnAm datekadyayam yat 8& kaki^l tMca pa^adcatasrah 

te 9o4ato dramma ih&vagamyo drammaistatha ^o^afiabhifica ni^kah. 

3. Tulyft yayabhyam kathitatra gufija vallaistrigutljo dharaytam ca 

te'^tau 
gadyfti^iakastaddvayani indratulyairvallaistathaiko dliatakah pra- 
di^t&b. 

4. DasArdhagniijam pravadanti m&sam mftsahvayai^o^afiabhi^ca kar^ah 

kar^aidcatttrbhilca palam tula tacchatam Buvan^iasya suTan^asail- 
jAam. 
That is 20 VarSfakas sae 1 Kaki^I, 4 JTaA^tfiTtf 1 Papa, 16 Panaa 1 Diamma, 
16 Drammas 1 Ni^ka. 2 Tavas are 1 Gu&ja, 3 Ounjae 1 Valla, 
8 ValUu 1 Dharaiie., 2 Dhararuu 1 Gadya^aka and 14 Vallas 
1 Dhataka. Further 10^ Ouujas are 1 MaaOj 16 Ma^s 1 Karpa, 
4 Ear^as 1 Fala, 100 Falas 1 Tula and a Tula is equal to a Suvarna. 
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26. Sambharad&nabhogartham dlianam sd^rdhasahasrakaniy 
lekhakarthe 6atam m^^si mantryartlie tu Satatrajam ; 

27. Trisatam ddjapukdarfche yidradarthe fotadTayam 
sadyadvapadagarthiun bi Ajh oatuflsahaerakam ; 

28. Gajostravr^aiiglartham vyayikuryat catudsatam 

de^am kode dhanam sthapyam rajna sarddhasahasrakam. 

29. Frativarsaiu svavedartham sainikebhyo dhanam haret. 



65 



26. The king should spend on provisions, largesse and pleasure Expend. 

fifteen hundred karsas, on clerks one hundred a month, ^*^®' 
but on ministers three hundred ; 

27. on his wife and son three hundred, on learned men two 

hundred, on elephant-drivers, horses (cavalry) and 
foot-soldiers four thousand ; 

28. on the straw for elephants, camels and bulls four hundred. 

The remaining money fifteen hundred karsas should 
be deposited by the king in the treasury.'^^ 

29. The king should deduct every year a sum of money from 

the soldiers for their dress. 



^^1 The 100,000 Earfaa will be expended as follows : — 



ProviBionB, largeflse and pleasure 
Clerks (one clerk at 16} K.) . . 
Ministers (one minister at 100 E.) . , 
Wife and family .. 
Learned men 

Elephant drivers, cavalry and infantry 
Straw •• •• ■• •• •( 
Beserve funds i 




Total 



Per Mensem. 
1,500 Karsas. 

100 

300 

300 

200 
4,000 

400 
1,500 



8,300 



9) 
ft 
if 
ft 
>9 
»9 
>» 

» 



or 99,600 Kar^, «.«., abont a lac of Karsas a year. 

The title of a sovereign depends on the yearly income his conntry yields to 
him. A Sdmanta is called a prince who receives up to 3 lacs, a Mdf4<Uika 
gets up to 10 lacs, a Raja up to 20 lacs, a Maharaja up to 50 lacs, a SvarOf 
up to a krore or ten millions, a 8amrdf up to 10 krores, and a Virdf up to 25 
krores. To a Sdrvabhauma is subjected the whole earth with its seven 
islands. 
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30. Lohasaramayah oakrasugamo, mancakasanah, 
svandolayitaradhastu, madhyamasanasarathih, eo 

31. ^astrastrasandharyudaxa, i^taoohayo, manorama^ 
evaiiiyidho ratho rajna rak^yo nityam sadadvakai^. 

32. Nilatalumilajilivo vakradanto hyadantakah 
dlrghadvesl kruramadah tatha prsthavidhtinakah. 

33. Dadastonanakho mando bhuvidodlianapucchaks^ 65 
evamvidho' nistagajo, vipantah dubhavahah. 

34. Bhadro, mandro^ ixirgo, miSro gajo jatyfi. catnrvidhali. 



80. An iron-made carriage, well going on wheels, provided with a Carriage, 
couch as a seat ; on which is fixed a swing, with a 
charioteer on the middle seat ; 

31. with an interior carrying weapons and missiles, giving agree- 

able shade, and (altogether) beautiful — such a carriage 
provided with good horses, should always be kept by 
the king. 

32. An elephant with a dark blue palate, a dark blue tongue, Elephant. 

a crooked tooth, toothless, which bears malice a long 

time, has fierce rut, waddles likewise with his hinder 

part; 
83. with ten or seven daws, is slow, which rubs the ground with 

his tail — such an elephant is undesirable, the opposite 

confers benefits. 
34. The elephant is of four kinds according to its race ; either 

a Bhadra {propitious), Mandra (pleasing), Mrga (efoer), or 

a Midra (mixed). 



See Sukranlti, 1, 184-187. 

184. Samanta^ sa iqrpah prokto y&vat lak^atrayavadhi 
tadDrdhvam dalSalakf&nto nrpo mft];i4£^likabL smrtah. 

185. Tadcurdhvam tu bhavet rftj& y&yat viihtetilakfakati. 
paficfttot lakfaparyanto mah&rftja^ praklrtita^ 

186. Tatasta koUpaiTantah svarftt, saihr&t tata^ param 
dadako^imito yayat, virftt tu tadanantaram 

187. Paiicftfiat kotiparyantati, sarvabhaumastatah param 
saptadvlpa ca prthivl yasya vatya bhavet sada. 
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35. Madhvabhadantah sabalali samd>ngo vartulakrti^ 
Bumukho' vayavaarestho jneyo bhadra gajaU saddi. 

36. Sthtilakuksi siihliadrk oa brhattv&ggaladundakali 70 
madjamavayavo dhlrgbakayo mandragajassmrtah. 

37. Tanukanthadantakaraadundah sthulaksa eva hi 

• • • • • • • 

suhrasvadharamedhrastu vamano mrgasanjnakali. 

38. Esam laksmairvimiUto gajo midra iti smrta^i ; 

bhinnam bhimiam pramanam tu trayanam api lortitam. 75 

39. Gtijamane hyangulam syat astabhistu yavodaraih 
caturvimdatyangiilaistaih karah prokto maniBibhili; 

40. SaptahaBtonnatirbhadre byastahastapradirghata 
parinaho dadakarah udarasya bhavet sada. 



35. The elephant which has honey-coloured teeth, is strong, well 

proportioned, has a globular shape, good head and 
excellent limbs, is always known as a Bhadra. 

36. The elephant which has a huge beUy, and a lion's eye, a 

thick skin, throat and trunk, middle-sized limbs, a long 
body, is styled Mandra. 

37. The elephant which has a small neck, teeth, ears and 

trunk, a peculiarly big eye, but a very small underlip 
and mejnbrum, and is dwarfish, is called Mrga. 

38. The elephant which is mixed with the marks of these three, 

is called Midra. It is also mentioned, that these three 
elephants differ respectively in size. 

39. An angula (the breadth of a thumb), when applied for the 

measurement of an elephant, should consist exactly of 
eight corns, 24 such angulas are declared by wise men 
to be an elephantine hand. 

40. The height of a Bhadra is 7 cubits, its length 8 cubits, the 

circumference of its beUy shoidd always be 10 cubits. 
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41. Pramanam mandramrgayorhastahinam kram^t atah 80 
kathitam dairghyasamyam tu munibhirbliadraiuaii- 

drayoh. 

42. BrhadbhrugandaphS^lastu dhrtaiiirsagatih sad& 
gajah dresthastu sarve^am dubhalaksanasaiiiyutah. 

43. Fancayavangulenaiya vajim&nam prthak smrtam, 
catvariiui§angulamukho vaji yasoottamottamEkh. 85 

44. Sattrimdadangalamukho hyuttamah parikirtitah 
dvatrimsadaagulamiLkho madhyamah sa udElhrtah. 

45. AstaviiMatyaiLgulo yo mukhe nioah prakirtitah ; 
vajinam mukbamanena sarvayayavakalpaii&. 

46. Auooam tu mukhamftnena triguaam parikirtitam. 90 



41. The size of a Mandra and Mrga is respectively one cubit 

less ; though the length of a Mandra and Mrga is by 
sages declared to be the same. 

42. The best of all elephants is surely that, which has large 

brows, cheek and f orehead, bears always its head firmly, 
and is endowed with auspicious marks. 

43. By an angula of only five barley grains is the equine Horse. 

measure separately recorded. A horse whose head is 
40 angulas (long) is regarded as the very best. 

44. A horse whose head is 36 angulas long is surely considered 

a very fair one ; a horse whose head is 32 angulas 
long is declared to be a middling one. 

45. A horse whose head is 28 angulas long is regarded as an 

inferior one. The proportion of all the limbs of a horse 
is measured by the length of the head. 

46. The height is declared to be three times the length of the 

head. 
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47. Siromanim samarabhya pucchamtdautam eva hi 
tritiyariuiadhikaTTi dairgliyam mukhamaMt oaturgimam 
pariaahastudarasya trigunastiyanguladhikah. 

48. Sma6nihTna.Tmikhah kantapragalbhottimganajstikah 
^ghoddhatagrlvamukho hrasvakuksikhura&nitih ; ^^ 

49. Turapracandavegaj^ca haihsameghasamasvaiiah 
natikruro natimrdurdevasatvo manoramah ; 
Bukantigandhavarnadoa sadgunabliramaranvitali. 

50. Bhramarastu dvidliayarto vamadaksinabhedatah 

• • • 

ptirno'ptirnah punardvedba dirgho hrasvastathaiva ca. 10^ 

61. Strlpundehe yamadak^au yathoktaphaladau kramat 
na tatha viparitau tu subhadubhaphalapradau. 



47. The length beginning with the poll up to the very root of 

the tail is 1^ of the height, or four times the length 
of ihe head, the oircumferenoe of the belly is three 
times the length of the head and three aiigulas besides. 

48. A horse which has a face without whiskers, is beautiful, 

courageous, has a high nose, a long and raised crest 
and head, a short belly, hoof and ear ; 

49. is impetuous and fast, neighs like a doud or a goose {hamsa)^ 

is neither too fierce nor too nuld, is a pleasing Devasatva 
(godlike) ; it is of excellent beauty, flavour, and colour, 
and endowed with feathers of good qualities. 

50. A feather is turned in two ways, either to the right or left, Feathers 

is fuU or not full, and is further in a two-fold manner h^rse. 
either long or short. 

51. Theleft-and right-side feathers of mares and stallions are 

respectively, as said, auspicious, but not thus, if they 
are on opposite sides ; for they have then neither good 
nor bad consequences. 

13 
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52. Nicordliyatiiyanmukliatah phalabhedo bhavet tayoh 
dankliacakragadapadmayediaYastikasaanibhah ; 

53. FrasadatoraiiAdhanussaptiTnakala^aki^ih ^^^ 
svastikasranxninakhadgEisriYatsabhah ilubho bhramah. 

54. Nasikagre lalate oa Bankbekaoihecamastake 
d.Yarto jayate yesam te dhauyasturagottamah. 

55. Hrdi skandhe gale oaiva katidei§e tathaiva oa 

nabhau kuksau oa pardvagre madhyamah samprakirtitati. ^ ^^ 

56. Lalate yasya oavartadvitayasya samudbhavab. 
mastake oa trtiyasya pttmaharfio'yaxn uttamah. 

57. Frsthavamse yadavarto yasyaikab samprajayate 
sakarotyasvasanghatan syamiiiah suiyasanjnakab. 

58. Trayo yasya lalatastba avaitastiryaguttarah US 
trikutah sa parijneyo vaji vrddhikarab sada. 



52. There will be a difPerenoe in efficiency according as its 

mouth is low, high or oblique. If the feather is like a 
shelly wheel, dub, lotus, altar, portico ; 

53. like an upper story, arch, bow, well-filled pitcher, like a 

triangle, chaplet, fish, sword, a mole on the breast, it 
is a lucky feather. 

54. The horses on whose tip of the nose, forehead, temple, 

throat or skull exists a feather, are the best. 

55. Those horses are regarded as middling, which have it on 

the heart, shoulder, neck, likewise on the hips, on the 
nayel, belly and foreribs. 

56. That horse is the best Pii^nahar^a (fulljoy) on whose temple 

rises a double feather, and on whose skull rises a third. 

57. That horse on whose backbone rises one feather, is called 

8urya (sun) and procures to his master masses of 
horses. 
68. That horse on whose forehead stand three oblique feathers, 
is called Tnku{a (threepeaked) and it gives always pros- 
perity to its master. 
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59. Evam eva prakarena trayo griyam sama^ritah 
sam&Yaitdli sa yajito jayafce nrpamandire. 

60. E^apolasthau yad&yartau drdyete yasya y&jiixah 
yadoyrddhikarau proktau r&jyayrddhikarau matau. ^^ 

61. Eko yatha kapolastho yasyayartah pradriSyate 
saryanama sa yikhy&tah sa iodiet syaminaiSanain. 

62. G-andasaiiistho yadayarto y&jino daksin&dritah 

sa karoti mahasaokhyam syaminam diyasanjnikah. 

63. Sahridyamgiritah krOrah prakaroti dhanakfayam ^^ 
indrakipau tayubhau dastau nrpaiajyayiyrddhidau. 

64. Earnamule yadayartau stanamadhye tatha parau 
yijayakhyau ubhau tau tu yuddhakale yadahpradau. 

65. Skandhapardye yadayartau sa bhayet padmalaksanah 
karoti yiyidhan padman syaminah santatam sukham. ^^ 



69. That is the best horse in the King's palace, on whose neck 
are also placed three feathers in such a manner. 

60. The two feathers which on a horse's cheeks are seen stand- 

ing, are called augmentors of fame and are esteemed 
as augmentors of kingship. 

61 . A horse, on whose left cheek is obseryed a feather standing, 

is called Sarvandmaf and it may wish for the destruc- 
tion of its master. 

62. The horse on whose right cheek stands a feather renders 

his master yery happy, it is called iSiva (prosperous). 

63. That bad (feather) on the left side of the heart produces 

lossofwealth, the two excellent /»(^r£^a (Indra's eyes) 
increase the kingdom of the king. 

64. A horse which has two feathers on the root of the ear, or 

which has also two on the middle of the breast ; these 
both are called Vijaya (victory) and giye glory in time 
of war. 

65. A horse, which has two feathers on the shoiilderblade, 

shoidd be called Padma (wealth), it gives many virtues 
and continual happiness to its master. 
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66. Nasamadhye yadavarta eko vfi. yadi va trayam 
cakravarti sa vijneyo vd^ji bhupalasanjoikah. 

67. Kanthe yasya mahavarta ekah ^^thah prajayate 
omtamardli sa vijneyah ointitarthasukhapradiih. 

68. Suklakhyau phalakanthasthau avartau vrddikirtidau. 135 

69. Tasyavartau vakragatau kuk^yante vajino yadi, 

sa nunam mrtyum apnoti kuiyat va svaminaianam. 

70. Janusamstha yadavartah pravasakledakarakah, 
vajimedhre yadavarto vijayasii'vinafiaiiali. 

71. Trikasaihstho yadavartah trivargasya pranadanah 140 
pucchamtile yadavarto dhumaketuranarthakrt, 
guhyapucchatrikavarti sa krtantabhayapradali. 



66. According as there is one feather or there are three feathers 

on the midst of the nose, the horse is called Cahrmar^ 
or Bhv^la, 

67. The horse on whose throat is one very good large feather, 

is called Ctntdmani, bestowing every imaginary happi- 
ness and wealth. 

68. Two feathers, which stand on the forehead and throat (and 

are) called /Sukla (bright), give fame and prosperity. 

69. If at the extremity of the beUy of a horse are two curved 

feathers, that will surely incur death or cause the 
destruction of its master. 

70. If there are feathers on the knees, they cause troubles and 

sojournings ; if a feather is on the penis of a horse, it 
ruins victory and prosperity. 

71. If a feather stands on the lower spine it is the destroyer of 

three things, ^^^ if the feather Dhumaketu (comet) is on the 
root of the tail, it produces trouble; a horse which 
has a feather on the anus, tail and lower spine causes 
fear of death. 



^^^ Dharma, artha, kAma. 
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72. Madhyadanda pardvagama saiva i§atapadl kaoe 
atidustangusthamita dlrghilduflta yatha yatlia. 

73. AiSrupatahanugan4alirdgalaprothaya8tisu l<i5 
katL^aDMiajanumiiskakakannS^bhigudesxL oa ; 
daksakuksau daksapade tvaitabho bhramarah sada. 

74. G-alamadhye prsthamadhye uttarosthe' dhare tatha, 
kamanetrantare vamakuksau caiva tu pardvayoh 

tinisu oa 6ubhavarto vajinam agrapadayoh. ^^ 

75. Avartaa santarau phale sliryacandrau Subhapradau 
militau tau madhyaphalau hyatilagnau tu dusphalau. « 

76. Avartatritayam phale fiubham cordhvam tu santaram 
asubham oatisamlagnam avartadvitayam tatha. 



72. If tbe feather is in the midst formed like a stiek, is turned 

towards the sides, is on the head, it is a Satapadi ; it is 
very bad if it is a thumb broad, in proportion as it is 
long it is good. 

73. If a feather is on the place where the tears fall, on the cheek, 

jaw, heart, neck and abdomen, on the buttock, temple, 
knee, penis^ hump, navel and anus, if on the right 
belly, on the right foot, that is always an unlucky 
feather. 

74. A good horse-feather is on the middle of the neck> on the 

middle of the back, on the upperHp, likewise on the 
imderlip, between eye and ear, on the left belly, on the 
two sides, on the loins and on the frontlegs. 

75. Two feathers apart on the forehead, Suryaemdrau (sun and 

moon) give luck, if not apart they are pretty good, but 
surely unlucky, if much mixed. 

76. Three perpendicular and apart standing feathers on the 

forehead are lucky, but two (similar) much mixed 
feathers are unlucky. 
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77. Trikonatritayam phale ftvartanam tu duhkhadani ^^^ 
galamadhje iSubhah tvekah sarv9i6abhanivaxanah. 

78. Adhomukhah i§ubhah pade phale oordhvamukho bhra- 

mah 
nacaivatjadubha pr^thamukhi 4atapadi mata. 

79. M^dhrasya pado&t bhramari stani v&ji sa oaiSubhah, 
bhramah kamasaniipe tu drngi caikah sa nindiiah. 160 

80. Ghrlvordhvapardve bhramari hyekarailmih sa oaikatah 
padordhvamukhabhrainari kilotpati sa ninditah. 

81. ^bh3iubhau bhramau jasmin sa v&ji madhyamah 

smrtah 
mukhe patsu sitali pancakalyanodvah sada matah. 



77. Three triangular feathers on the forehead are unlucky; 

but one lucky feather on the middle of the neck, sus- 
pends all bad ones. 

78. A feather on the foot with its, face downwards, and one on 

the forehead with its face upwards, is lucky, but the 
Satapadi is not regarded as very lucky, if it is turned 
towards the back. 

79. If the feather is a Stani (haying a nipple) behind the 

penis, the horse is also unlucky, but if the feather is 
a Srngt (homed) near the ear, it is blamed. 

80. The feather EkwraSmi (having one string) on one side on the 

upper part of the neck, (and) the feather KUotpdU 
{destroying holts) on the foot with its face upwards is 
despised. 

81. The horse in which are lucky and unlucky feathers is 

a Madhyama (middling), that which is white on the head 
and feet is always esteemed as a Paneahalyana (excellent 
for five things). 
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82. Sa eva hrdaye skandhe puoohe i^veto'9t(uxmngala|t» ^^^ 
karne dydmali dy&mak&raah sarvatati tvekavamabhftk. 

83. Tatrapi saryataJtL dveto medhya^i pujyali sadaiya hi, 
vaidtLiyasannibhe netre yasya sto jayamangalah. 

84. Mi^ravamah tvebskTama^ pll^jyah sy&t sondaro yadi. 

85. Krsnap&do hayo nindyah tatha dvetaikapddapi 170 
Tukso dhtisaravarnadoa gardhabh&bho'pi ninditalL 

86. !Krsnatalabi krsaajihyali krsnostliadca vininditati 
sarvatah krsnaTanpkO yah puoohe dyetah sa ninditah. 

87. Sudyetaphslatilako yiddho yarnSrntarena oa 

sa yaji dalabhanji tu yasya so'pyatininditah. ^^^ 



82. The horse which is white on the heart, shoulder and tail is 
an Adamangala (excellent for eight things), that, which 
has a black ear and only one other color (besides) is a 
Sydmaharna (black ear). 

88. That which except there (the black ear) is totally white, is 
always to be worshipped as a Medhya (sacrificial), that 
whose eyes are like a turquoise is dkJayamangala (excel- 
lent for yictory). 

84. Whether a horse has different colours or has one colour 

it should always be esteemed, if it is beautiful. 

85. A horse with a black foot is despisable, likewise if it has 

only one white foot, one which is rough and is grey- 
coloured is always blamed as looking like a donkey. 

86. A horse with a black palate, black tongue and black lip is 

despised; a horse which is eyer3rwhere black but is 
white at the tail is blamed. 

87. That horse which has on its forehead a yery white mark, 

which is perforated by another colour is a Dalahhanjt 
(Piece breaking) and its owner is also much blamed. 
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88. Saihhanyat vamajaa do^an snigdhayaruo bhavet yadi ; 
baladhikadca sugatinnahan sarvdiLgasundarah, 
natikrarah sada pujyo bhramadyaixapi dusita^. 

89. Parinaho vriamiikliat udare tu caturgunah 

sa kakut trigunoccam tu sardhatrigunadirghata. ^^ 

90. Saptatalo vrsah ptijyo gunairetairyuto yadi 

na sthayi na ca vai mandah suvodha hyangasundarah, 
natikrurah suprsthah ca vrsabhali ^restha ucyate. 

91. Triinsadyojanaganta yg, pratyaham bharavahakab 
da^atala^ca^** sudrdhah sumukliostrah prasasyate. ^^ 

92. Satam ayurmanusyanam gajanam paramam smrtam 
manusyagajayorbalyam yavat vimdativatsaram. 



88. If however the colour is agreeable it suspends all faults 

arising from colour ; and a horse which is very strong, 
goes well, is large, beautiful in aU its limbs, not very 
fierce is always to be honoured, even if spoiled by 
feathers. 

89. The circumference of the belly is four times the size of a Bull. 

bull's head, three times its size is the height and three 
and a half times its length. 

90. A bull which is seven spans high, if provided with good 

qualities, is to be respected. A bull which does neither 
stop, nor is slow, carries well, is moreover beautiful in 
limbs, is not very fierce, has a good back ; is called the 
best bull. 

91. A camel, which goes daily thirty yoj anas while carrying Camel. 

loads, is ten spans high, very strong and has a fine 
head, is praised 

92. A hundred years is recorded as the longest life of men and ^^ o^ 

men and 
elephants, the youth of men and elephants is reckoned elephants. 

up to twenty years. 
143 « navat&laiica** is a different reading in one MS. 
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93. Nrnam hi madhyamam y&yat sastivarsam vayassmr- 

tarn 
aditivatsaram yavat gajasya madhyamam vayah. 

94. Catustiimsat tu varsanam afivasyayuh param smrtam 190 
panoavimidati varsam hi param ayurvrsostrayoh. 

95. Balyam advayrsostranam pancasaiiiyatsaram matam 
madhyamam yavat sodadabdam yardhakyam tu tatah 

param. 

96. Dantanam udgamairyarnairayurjneyam yrsasyayoh 
adyasya sat sita dantah prathamabde bhayanti hi. 

97. Krsnalohitayornastu dyitiye'bde hyadhogatah, 
trtiye'bde tu sandaihdau madhyamau patitodgatau. 

98. Tatpar^yayartinau tau tu caturthe punarudgatau, 
antyau dyau pancamabde tu sandamsau puuarudgatau. 



195 



93. The middle age of men is estimated to last up to sixty years, 

the middle age of an elephant up to eighty years. 

94. On the other hand thirty-four years are considered as the Age of 

utmost age of horses, while twenty -five years are surely ^^^s®*- 
the highest age of bulls and camels. 

95. The youth of horses, bulls and camels extends up to fiye Age of 

years, the middle age up to sixteen years, but after- camels. 
wards is old age. 

96. By the growth and colour of the teeth the age of bulls and Teeth of 

horses can be known. Six white teeth are surely in the *^°"®*- 
first year of a horse, 

97. but in the second year the lower teeth become dark red 

coloured, in the third year the middle biters fall out 
and come again ; 

98. in the fourth year those two on their sides fall out and 

come again, in the fifth year the two biters at the end 
fall out and come again ; 

14 



100 
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99. Madhyapardvantagau dvau dvau kramSbt krsnau sad- 
abdatah ; ^ 

navamabdat kram&t pitaa taxi sitau dv&dadabdatah. 

100. Dadapanoabdatah tau tu k&oabhau kramatah smrtau 
astadadabdatah tau hi madhvabhau bhavatah kramat, 

101. dankhabhaa oaikaviiiii§abdat catiirvimdabdatah sada 
ohidram sancalanam pato dantanam oa trike trike. 

102. Prothe suvalayastisrah pturaayuryasya vajinah, 
yatha yatha tu hinasta hinam ayustatha tatba. 

103. Janutpato tvostbavadyo dbutaprstho jalasanali 
gatimadbyasanah prsthapati padoadgamordbvapat. 

104. Sarpajihvo rutoakantirbblruradvo'tininditah, 
sacobidrapbalatilako nindya adrayakrt tatba. 



200 



205 



210 



99. from the sixtb year the two middle, side and end teeth 
become gradually black, each pah* becomes in its turn 
yellow from the ninth year ; and white from the 
twelfth year. 

100. From the fifteenth year each pair is said to become in 

its turn glass-coloured, from the eighteenth each pair 
becomes by degrees honey-coloured ; 

101 . from the twenty-first year each pair becomes shell-coloured, 

from the twenty-fourth each pair becomes in each third 
year hollow (24th-26th year), shaky (27th-29th), and 
falls out (30th-32nd). 

102. The horse which has three deep wrinkles in the nostrils has 

a long life ; in proportion as the wrinkles are deficient 
the life is also limited. 

103. A horse which jumps up on its knees, makes a noise with its 

lips ; sits down in water, stands still in the midst of the 
road, falls on its back, jumps upwards while going 
backwards, 

104. which has a tongue like a seipent, is of disagreeable colour, 

and timid is much despised ; despised is also a horse 
whose mark on the forehead has flaws and which stands 
often stiQ. 
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105. yr9asyd.9tau sita dantdii oaturthe'bde'khilah smrtah, 
dy&vantjau patitotpannau panoame'bde hi tasya vai. 

106. Sa^the tupdJityau bhavatalt^ Baptame tataaadpagauj 

astame patitotpannau madhyamau dadanau khalu. ^'^ 

107. Ersnapitaaitaraktasankliaooh&yau dvike dvike 
kramat hi dve oa bhavatati oalanam patactam tatah. 

108. Ustrasyoktaprak&rena vayajfianam tu y& bhavet. 

109. Prerakakarsakamukho'nkni^ gajavinigrahe 
hastipakairgajastena vineyafisugam&ya hi. ^^ 

110. E^hallnasyordhvakhandau dvau p&rdvagau dvadaidxigu- 

lau 
tatpari^vantargatabhyam tu sudrdhabhyam tathaiva ca. 



105. Eight complete white teeth are mentioned as existing in Teeth of a 

the fourth year of the bull, in its fifth year two molars 
fall out and rise again ; 

106. in the sixth year the two next to the molars, in the seventh 

the two next ones, in the eighth year the two middle 
biters fall and come again. 

107. Every second year they get by degrees black, yellow, whiter 

red and shell-coloured. Each pcdr becomes gradually 
loose and falls out.'** 

108. The knowledge of the age of a camel may be likewise Age of a 

reckoned according to the above-mentioned rule. camel. 

109. For training an elephant a hook is used by the elephant- Elephant* 

drivers, which has one point for driving on and another ^"'""'^fif' 
for drawing back ; by this hook the elephant is guided 
to go well. 

110. The two upwards and sideways pointing parts of a bridle- Bridlev 

bit are respectively on the whole twelve angulas long, 
with two inside but very strong pieces, 



'^* Black in the 9tk and 10th year, yellow in the 1 1th and 12th, white in the 
13th and 14th, red in the 15th and 16th, shell-coloured in the I7thand 18th, 
in the 19th the end teeth get loose, in the 20th the end teeth faU out and* 
the laat but one become loose, &c. &c. 
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111. Yarakakarsakhandabhyam rajvarthavalayair yutau 
evamyidhakhalinexia vai§lkiiryat tu vajinam. 

112. Nasikakarsarajva, tu vysostram vinayet bhrdam 225 
tiksnagro yah saptaphalah syat e§am maladodliaiie. 

1 13. Sutadanairvineya hi mahusyah pai§aYah sada, 
sainikaBtu visesena na te vai dhanadandatah. 

• • • • • 

114. Anupe tu vrsa^vanam gajostranam tu jangale 

sadharane padatlnam nivedat raksanam bhavet. 230 

115. Satam 6atam yojanS;nte sainyam rastre niyojayet. 

116. Gajostravrsabha^vah prak sresthah sambharavahane ; 
sarvebhyah sakatah srestha varsakalam vina smrtah. 

117. Na oalpasadhano gaochet api j^tum ripum laghum 
mahatatyantasadyaskabalenaiva subuddhiyuk. 235 



111. and are joined with rings for reins both for stopping and 

pulling back ; with such a bridlebit one may manage 
a horse. 

112. One may guide firmly a bull with a rein pulling through Bnllrein. 

its nose, in cleaning them of dirt should be (used) an 
instrument with seven sharp-pointed combs. 

113. Men and beasts should certainly always be managed by 

severe beating ; but soldiers specially ; they should not 
be subjected to fines. 

114. By keeping horses and bulls in a marshy country, elephants 

in a jungle (and) foot-soldiers in a plain, their safety 
will be ensured. 

115. At the end of each yojana,*** a king should keep in his Distri- 

inhabited kingdom a troop of one hundred 8(ddiers. ^f troops. 

116. Elephants, camels, bulls and horses are in the order of prece- 

dence excellent for carrying provisions, better than all 
these are stated to be cars, except in the rainy season. 

1 1 7. A wise general should not march even against a weak enemy Precepts 

insufficiently prepared, but only with a very numerous ^^J^ *^ 
army consisting of troops of the line. ruHn^. 

**^ A yojana is a measure of different length, its shortest extent amounts 
to 2\ and its longest to about 18 English miles ; it is generaUy fixed at 4 
krosas or 9 English miles. 
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118. Adikfiitam asdraxn oa sadyaskam tolayaoca tat, 
yuddham yina'njakaryeBU yojayet matimftn aadft. 

119. Vikartum yatate'lpo'pi pripte pranatyaye'nifem 
na piinah kimtu balav&ii Tikarakaranaksamah. 

120. Apibahubalo'daro na sthatimi ksamate rane 240 
kim alpasadhano'durah sthatum sakto'rina samam p 

121. Sosiddhalpabala^duro yijetum ksamate ripuiUj 
mahasusiddhaDalayuk surali kim na vije^yati. 

122. Mauladik^itasarena gaochet raja rane ripum 
pran&tyaye'pi maulam na svaminam tyaktum iookati. 245 

123. Yagdandaparo^enaiya bhrtihr&sena blutitah 
nityom pravasayasabhy&m bhedoVa^yam prajilyate. 



118. An tindisciplined and inefficient line is (weak) like cotton ; 

a wise man should always apply it to all otker purposes 
but fighting. 

119. A weak person, if he is in danger of his life, tries always 

to fight, how much more a strong one, who is able 
to attack ? 

120. A coward though he has a very strong army cannot stand 

in the battle-field, how can a coward with small support 
stand in a battle ? 

121. A hero who has a email but well-disciplined army is able 

to conquer the enemy ; (if so) will not a hero with a 
strong well-provided army oonquer ? 

122. A king should go to battle against an enemy with an 

efficient and disciplined reserve,the reserve does not wish 
to leave his master even when in danger of death. 

123. Discontent arises necessarily from severe reprimands and 

severe punishments, from fear, from reductions of pay, 
from always sojourning abroad and from fatigues. 
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124. Balam yasya tu sambhinnonx manak api jaya^L kutah 
datroh svasyapi senaja ato bhedam viointayet, 

125. Yatha hi 6atrusen&y& bhedoVadyam bhavet tatha, 260 
kautilyena prads,neiia drak kuiyat nrpatih sada. 

126. Sevayatyantaprabalain natya oarim prasadhayet 
prabalam manadanabhyam yudd hairhTn abalam tatha. 

127. MaitrySb jayet samabalam bhedaih sarvan vaiiam nayet, 
satrasamsddhanopd;yo nanyah subalabhedatah. 255 

128. Tavat paro nitim&n sy&t y&vat subalaySii svayam 
mitram t&vat oa bbavati paBt&gneh pavano yathd.. 

129. Tyaktam ripubalam dharyam na samtLhasamipatah 
prthak niyojayetprak va yuddhartham kalpayet ca tat. 



124. How can be victory to him, whose army is even a little 

discontented? he should therefore always investigate 
the discontent which exists in his army and in that of his 
enemy. 

125. That discontent should necessarily prevail among the hostile 

army, a king should always speedily endeavour by 
deceitful means and bribes. 

126. One should propitiate an overpowerful enemy by submis- Behaviour 

sion, a powerful one by demonstration of respect and en!emy.^*° 
by presents, and a weak one (one should subdue) by 
fighting. 

127. He should win over an equal in strength by friendship ; 

by divisions he should subdue all. There is no other 
means of subduing an exieraj than by (spreading) 
discontent among his strong army. 

128. As long as an enemy is powerful he is able to govern, and 

so long he is a friend ; as the wind is (a friend) of the 
strong fire. 

129. The hostile army which lias deserted to the king must be 

protected, but not kept near his own army ; he should 
place it separately or arrange it in front for fighting. 
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130. Maitryam arat pr^thabhage pardvayorvfi. balam nyaset, 260 

131. Asyate k^ipyate yat tu mantrayantragnibhiiSoa tat 
astram tadanyatah tostram asikuntadikam ca yat. 

132. Astram tu dvividham jneyam nSlikam mantrikam 
tatha. 

133. Yada tu mantrikam n^sti nalikam tatra dharayet 

saha dastreua nrpatirvijaydxtham tu sarvadd.. 265 

134. LaghudlrghiLkdjrafcdharabhedaiJb i^astras^^ 
prathayanti navam bhinnam yyaYahfiid.ya tad vidal;!. 

135. Nalikamdvividbamjfieyambrhatksudravibhedatah. 

136. Tiiyagurdhvacchidramulam nftlam pancavitastikam ; 
mulagrayorlaksyabheditilabinduyutam sada. 270 



130. He should place the friendly army near in the rear or on 

both sides. 

131. Whatever is thrown or cast by incantation, machine or fire Projectiles 

and 
weapons. 



is a projectile, what is different is a weapon like the ^° 



sword, the spear, &c. 

132. The jprojectile weapon must be known to be of two kinds, Incanta. 

that consisting of tubes and that thrown by incantation, g^^iut, ' 

133. If here there are no incantation-arms a king should always ^^n^' 

keep for the sake of victory the tubular arms together 
with other weapons. 

134. According as a new weapon aad missile varies in its size, 

whether it is small or large, in its shape or blade, 
experts name it differently. 

135. The tubular weapon should be known as being of two 

kinds, divided into large and small. 

136. The tube is five spans long, its breech has a perpendicular Gun. 

and horizontal hole, at the breech and muzzle is always 
fixed a sesambead for aligning the sights. 
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137. Yantraghatagnikrt gravaoumadhrk kamam 
sukasthopajagabudnam di madhyangulabilantaram. 

138. Syante'gniournasandha^xsalBkasaihjruto^ dr^ham 
laghimalikam apyetat pradhaxyam pattisadibhih. 

139. Tatha yathaitat tvaksaram yatha sthiilabilantaram 276 
yatha dirghabrhadgolam dtirabhedi tatha tatha. 

140. Mulakilabhramat laksyasamasandhanabhaji yat 
brhannalikasanjnam tat kasthabudhnayivarjitam 
pravahyam dakatadyaistu suynktam vijayapradam. 

141. Suvarcilavanat panoa palani gandhakat palam 280 
autardhtiiuayipakyarkasnuhyadyafLgaratah palam ; 



137. The breech has at the vent a mechanism which, carrying 

stone and powder, makes fire by striking. Its breech 
is well wooded at the side, in the middle is a hole an 
angula broad ; 

138. after the gunpowder is placed inside, it is firmly pressed 

down with a ramrod. This is the small gun which 
ought to be carried by foot-soldiers. 

139. In proportion as its outside (bark) is hard, its hole is 

broad, its ball is long and broad ; the ball reaches far. 

140. A big tube is called (that gun) which obtains the direction 

of the aim by moving the breech with a wedge ; its 
end is without wood ; but it is to be drawn on cars, &c. ; 
if well welded it gives victory. 

141. Five weights (pala) of saltpetre, one weight of sulphur, Gun- 

one weight of charcoal, which consists of Calatropia P^^^^- 
gigantea, of Euphorbia neriifolia, and other (plants) and 
is prepared in such a manner that the smoke does not 
escape ; 
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142. Suddhat sangrahya saficurnya sammilya praputet rasaih 
snuhyarkanam rasonaeya fiosayet atapena ca ; 

pistva darkaravat caitat agnioumaiu bhavet khalu. 

143. Suvarcilavan&t bhagah sat va catTara efva va 
nalastrarthagnicume ta gandhangarau tu purvavat, 

144. Qolo lohamayo garbhagutikah kevalo'pi va 
sisasya laghunalarthe hyanyadhatubhavo'pi va. 

145. Lohasaramayam vapi nalastram tvanyadhatujam 
nityasammarj anasvaocham astrapatibhiravrtam, 

146. Angarasyaiva gandbasya suvarcilavanasya oa 
6ilaya haritalasya tatha sisamalasya ca. 

147. Hingulasya tatha kantarajasah karpurasya ca 
jatomilya^ca saralaniryasasya tathaiva ca. 
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142. if all this is taken after having been cleansed, is then 

powdered, and mixed together, one should squeeze it 

with the juice of Calatropis gigantea, Euphorbia neriifolia 

and Allium sativum and dry in the sun ; having ground 

^ this like sugar, it will certainly become gunpowder. 

143. There may be six or even four parts of saltpetre in the 

gunpowder used for tubular arms, but the parts of 
sidphur and charcoal remain as before, 

144. The ball is made of iron, and has either small balls in its 

inside or is empty ; for smaH tubular arms it should be 
of lead or of any other metal. 

145. The tubular projectile weapon is either of iron or of another 

metal, it is every day to be rubbed clean, and covered 
by gunners. 

146. With a similar greater or less proportion of charcoal, 

sulphur, and saltpetre, of realgar, of opiment and 
likewise of graphite ; 

147. of vermilion, also of powder of magnetic iron oxide and 

of camphor, of lac, and of indigo and likewise of the 
pine gum {Finus longij'oUa)^ 

15 
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148. SamanyrdigidhikhairaTiifa.iTagmoumanyaneka6^ 296 
kalpayanti oa vottarah candiikabhadimanti ca. 

149. Ksipanti cd.gnisamyogat golam lakse sonalagam. 

150. Nd^lastram dodhayet adau dadyat tatragnicurnakam ; 
nivesayet tat dandena nalamlile yatha drdham. 

151. Tatah STigolakam dadyd*t tata^karne'gniournakam, soo 
kamaournagnidtoena golam laksye nipatayet. 

152. Laksyabhedi yaths, bano dhanurjyaviniyojitah 
bhavet tathanusandhaya dvihastasca diHmukhah. 

153. Astdira prthubudhna tu gada hrdayasaiiiliita ; 

pattidah svasamo hastabudhnascobhayatomukhah. 305 



148. experts make gunpowder in many ways and of white and 

other colours. 

149. By the application of fire they throw the ball coming from Gim-ball. 

the tube at the mark. 

150. One should clean the tube first and then put gimpowder, About 

carry it do'wn with the ramrod to the bottom of the tube and clean- 
till it is tight, ^« * 8^- 

151. then put a good ball, and place gunpowder on the vent, 

and by setting fire to the powder at the vent discharge 
the ball towards its mark. 

152. In order that the arrow despatched by the string of the Bow, 

bow should penetrate the object aimed at, the arrow 
which is put on should be two cubits long. 

153. A club is octagonal, but broad at the end, rising (from the Club. 

ground) up to the heart ; a battle axe is of the some ^If^ 
height (as the bearer), is in the middle one cubit 
broad and is double-headed. 
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154. I8advaktra6oaikadha,ro vistare caturangulah 
ksurapranto nabhisamo drdliamustissucandraruk 
khadgah, prasa6oaturhas(;adan4abu<llma|;L k^uranana^, 

155. Dadahastanutah kmitah phalagrah dankubudhnakah. 

156. Cakram sacUiastaparitM ksiiraprantam sunabhiyuk, ^^^ 
tribastadandah tridikbo, loharajjub supa^akah. 

157 . Godbumasaibhitastbnlapatram lobamayam drdhami 
kavaoam sai§ira8trd,nam tbrdbvakayavitobhanam. 

158. Tiksnagram karajam dresiham lobasaramayam drdbam. 

159. Yo vai supu^tafiambharaJb tatha ^adgunamantravit 81S 
bahvastrasaiiiyuto raja yoddbum iccbet sa eva bi, 
anyatba dubkbam apnoti svarajyat bbrai§yate' pi ca. 



154. Tbe sword is a little curved, basone blade, is four angulas Sword. 

broad, at tbe point sbarp as a razor, reacbes up to tbe 
navel, bas a strong bilt and is as brilliant as tbe 
beautiful moon. Tbe broad sword is four cubits long, Broad 
broad (at tbe bilt), and at the end-point sbarp like a ^^^ ' 
razor. 

155. Tbe lance is ten cubits long, ending in a (metal) point, Lance. 

and broad as a sbaft. 

156. Tbe disk is six cubits in circumference, is at tbe edge Disk. 

like a razor and is to be bandied in tbe very midst ; Trident, 
tbe trident is tbree cubits long ; a good lasso bas iron Lasso, 
strings. 

157. Armour consists of scales of tbe breadtb of a grain of Armour. 

wbeat, is of metal and firm, bas a protection for the 
bead, and is ornamented on the upper part of tbe body. 

158. Tbe fingertip of a gauntlet which is sharp at its end, is Gauntlet. 

of metal and is strong, is surely the best. 

159. That king who has well supplied provisions, knows the Bules 

secret of the six principles of poHcy {see 61. 174), and fighting, 
has many weapons, wishes certainly to fight ; if be is 
not in such position (and fights), he experiences 
distress, and is even expelled from his kingdom. 
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160. Abibhratoh satrubhavam ubhayoh samyatatmanqh 
astradyaih svarthasiddhyartham vyaparo yuddham 

ucyate. 

161. Mantrastrairdaivikam yuddham, naladyaisca tatha 320 

'suram 
fiastrabahusamuttham tu manavam yuddham iritam. 

162. Ekasya bahubhih sarddham bahunam bahubhi^ca v3. 
ekasyaikena va, dvabhyam dvayor va, tat bhavet khalu. 

163 Kalam deSam Satrubalam drstva svlyabalam tatah 

upayan ^adgunam mantram sambhuyat yuddhakamu- 325 
kah. 

164. 8araddhemanta6i§irakalo yuddhesu cottamah 
vasanto madhyamo jneyo'dhamo gnsmah smrtah sada. 

165. Varsasu na pra^amsanti yuddham sama smrtam tada. 



160. The exertion of two self-controlled (parties) who harbour Definition 

enmity against each other with projectile weapons ^^' 
and other arms for the accomplishment of their own 
benefit, is called war. 

161. The fighting with incantations and projectile weapons Different 

is called divine, that with tubes and other instruments fightii^. 
demoniac, that with weapons and the arms (of the 
body) is human. 

162. If one fights with many, or many fight against many, or 

one fights against one, or two against two, that is surely 
a contest. 

163. Having considered the time, place, the hostile army and 

also his own, the (four) expedients (».^., negotiation, 
bribery, dissension and attack), the secret of the six 
principles of policy, he should think of war. 

164. Autumn, winter and the chiUy season are the best for Seasons of 

fighting, spring time should be regarded as middling, te^con^i- 
and the hot season always as the worst. dered. 

165. In the rainy season they do not recommend war ; for that 

time negotiation is advised. 
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166. Yuddhasambharasompanno yadadhikabalo nrpah 
manotsahi Budakunotpati k&lah tadd. dubhah. ^^ 

167. Karye'tyavafiyake prapte kalo no cet yada dubhah 
nidhaya hrdi visvedam gehe dhnam iyat tada. 

168. Na kalaniyamah tatra gostriviprayinaiane. 

169. Yasmin defie yathakalam sainyavyayamabhtimayah 
parasya viparitadoa smrto dedah sa uttamah.^^ ^^^ 

170. Atmanadoa pare§am oa tulyavyayamabhumayah 
yatra madhyama uddi^to dei^ dastravicintakaih.^^^ 



166. When a king has acquired all war materials, is very strong, 

persevering in his mind, (and) has obtained auspicious 
omens, then is the time. 

167. But if the business is unavoidable, and the time is not Unavoid. 

propitious, he should go, after having meditated in ^^y to be 
his mind on the Supreme Spirit and placed a (divine) accepted, 
symbol in his house. 

168. There is no restriction as to time (for fighting) when cows, 

women, and Brahmans are being destroyed. 

169. That position in which there are at the necessary time Man- 

fields fit for the manoeuvring of troops, the position ^^'^"^^ 
of the enemy being in this respect different, is men- 
tioned ad the best. 

170. If his own good manoeuvring fields and those of his enemies 

are equally good, the position is called a middling one 
by war experts. 



i*« $ee Kftmandakiya, XVI, 19. 

1*7 See Kamand., XVI, 20. 

Atmanadca pare^ftm ca tuly& yy&yftmabhfimayah 
Bumadhyamah sa uddifto de^ah gastrarthacintakaih. 
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171. AratIsain;paTyayama4SupaiyaptamalLitalah 

atmano vipantai^ca sa vai dedo'dhamah smrtah.^^^ 

] 72. Svasamyat tu tritiyd^ihdahinam liatrubalain yadi 340 

adiksitam asaram va sadyaskam svajayayu vai. 

173. Putravat palitam yat tu danamanayivarddhitam 
yuddhasambharasampannam eTOsaiuyam vijayapradam. 

174. Sandhim ca vigraham yanam asanam ca samadrayam 
dvaidhibhavam ca samvidyat mantrasyait&nstti sadgunan 345 

175. Yabhih kriyabhiJh balavan mitratam yati vai ripuh 
sa kriya sandhirityukta vimrfiettam tu yatnatah. 

176. Vikareitat san vadhino bhavet Satrustu yena vai 
karmana vigraham tarn tu cintayet mantribhimrpah. 



171. If the ground is favorable for the manoeuvres of the army 

of the enemy, his position being quite the reverse, 
that position is mentioned as the worst. 

172. If the hostile army is a third part less than his own, if its 

line is undisciplined and inefficient, (such circum- 
stances) ensure his own victory. 

173. If his own army is guarded like a son, is gratified by 

presents and honours, is provided with the materials 
for war, it is conferring victory. 

174. He should understand the six principles of policy ; alliance Six prin- 

and quarrel, marching, halting, refuge and separation. °*Pjl®^ ^^ 

175. By what practices a strong enemy is won over to friendship, Alliance. 

that practice is called alliance ; he should consider it 
anxiously. 

176. A king should deliberate with his ministers about the war. War. 

by means of which his enemy may be injured and 
rendered dependent. 



1*8 See Kamand., XVI, 21. 
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177. ^trunaiarthagamanam yftnam svftbhi^tasiddhaye 850 
svaraksanam datnmd^ bhavet Bthaiiat tadasanam. 

178. Yairgupto balavan bhuyat durbalo'pi sa afirayah, 
dvaidhibhavah svaBamyfinam sthapanam gulmagulma- 

tah. 

179. BaliyasftbhiyuktaBtu nrpo'nanyapratikriyah 

apannah sandhim anviochet kurvanab kalayapanam. 856 

180. Eka evopaharastu sandhire^a mato hitab, 
upaharasya bhedastu sarve'nye maitravarjitah.**® 

181. Abhiyokta baliyastvat alabdbva na nivartate 
upabaradrte yasmat sandhiranyo na vidyate.^^ 



177. The going for the destruction of the enemy for the fulfil- Marching. 

ment of his own desires is marching; if through 
staying his own safety and his enemy's destruction is Haltiug. 
obtained, that is halting. 

178. The protection which makes a weak man become strong, is Befnge. 

called refuge ; the placing of his own armies in Separa. 
different corps is separation. ^^^' 

179. If a king is attacked by a strong enemy and is not able to Political 

resist, he should (thus) afflicted make peace, obtaining *^^^°®' 
delay of time. 

180. Alliance alone is regarded as a pleasant tribute ; but all 

the other kinds of tributes are destitute of friendship. 

181. As an enemy who has not received any benefit from his 

superior strength does not return (to his country) ; 
therefore no peace is known without a tribute. 



"• See Kftmand., IX, 21, and Hitopadete, IV, 126. 

1^ SeeK6snSind.r IX, 22. 

Abhiyokta ball yasmftt alabdhvft na nirartate 
upahar&t rte taam&t sandhiranyo na vidyate. 
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182. Satrorbalanusarena upaharam prakalpayet 360 
sevam vapi oa s^ikuiyat dadyat kanyam bhuvam dha- 

nam. 

183. Svasamantani§ca sandhiyat maitrenanyajayaya vai 
sandhih iaryo*pyanaryena samprapyotsadayet hi sah. 

184. Sanghatavan yatha venumividaih kantakairvrtah 

na sakyate samucchettum venuh sanghatavanstatha."^ 366 

185. Balina saha sandhaya bhaye sadharane yadi, 
atmanam gopayet kale bahvamitresu buddhiman. 

186. Balina saha yoddhavyam iti nasti nidan^anam 
prativatam hi na ghanah kadacit api sarpati.^^^ 



182. He should settle a tribute according to the strength of his 

enemy, or he should ag^ee to do homage, or should 
give his daughter, land or money. 

183. For the sake of conquering his enemy he siiould make an 

alliance with his neighbours ; an alliance is even to be 
made with an unworthy ruler ; having gained his object 
he may destroy him. 

184. As a dump of bamboos surrounded by thick thorns cannot 

be torn out, thus also could not be annihilated Venn (?) 
who had a multitude of followers. 

1 85. A wise king who has many enemies should guard himself in 

calamity by making an alliance with a strong king, who 
is exposed to the same danger. 

186. There exists no example (to show), that one should fight 

with a strong enemy ; a cloud surely does not move 
against the wind. 



wi -Stf^Hitop., IV, 26. 

8aifahatat\-ftt yathft Vei;iumivi4ah kantakairvrtah 
na 6akyate samucchettum hhratrsafighatavanstatha. 
Paiic., Ill, 50. Sanghatavftn yathft venumivi^o venubhirvrtah 

na 6akyate samucchettum durbalopi tatha nrpah. 
Kamandaklya, IX, 46. 

Safighatavan yatha venumivi4aih kantakair vytah 
na dakyate samucchettum bhratrsanghatavanstatha. 

All MSS. of the ^ukranlti read Venuh sang hat avdnstathd. 

i« See Hitop., IV, 27 j Pancatantra, III, 22 ; Kamandaklya, III, 46. 
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187. Baliyasi pranamatam kale vikramatam api 8^^ 
sampado na visarpanti pratipam iva nimnagah. 

188. Raja na gacchet viSvasam sandhito' pi hi buddliiinan 
adrohasamayam krtva vrtram ladrah pura'vadhit.**^ 

189. Apanno' bhyudayakanksi pi4yamaiiah parena ya, 
dedakalabalopetah prarabheta ca vigraham. ^^^ 

190. Prabinabalamitrain tu durgastham hyantaragatam 
atyantavisayasaktam prajadravyapaharakain ; 
bhinnamantribalajn raja pl4ayet parive^tayan. 

191. Vigrahah sa ca vijneyo hyanyadoa kalahah smrtah. 

192. Baliyasatyalpabalati fiurena na ca vigraham 380 
kuryat ca vigrahe puiiisam sarvanadah prajayate. 



187. The power of those kings, who bow to a strong enemy, 

but fight at another time, does not glide away, as 
rivers do not flow against the stream. 

188. A wise king does not enter into confldence even if he has 

made an alliance ; Indra after having made friendship 
killed in ancient times Yrtra. 

189. When imfortnnate, or hoping for success, or troubled by 

an enemy, one should commence war only, after having 
obtained the (right) place, tune and army. 

190. A king shoiild beleaguer and oppress an enemy who is defi- 

cient in army and in friends, who stays in his fortress, 
who has invaded his country, who is much addicted to 
women, who robs his subjects of their money, and 
whose ministers and army are disaffected. 

191. This is regarded as war, but a quarrel is regarded as a 

difPerent thing. 

1 92. A very weak one should not go to war with a strong enemy,. 

for in such a combat of men occurs general destruction. 

153 8ee Pailc., III. 7 ; Kamand., IX. 50 to dloka 187 ; and Eamand., IX. 
63 to dloka 188. 

16 
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193. Ekarthabhinive^tvam ki3.ranam kalahasya va 
upayantaranade tu tato vigraham acaret. 

194. Yigrhja sandhaya tatha sambhuyatha prasangatah 
upeksaya ca nipunairyanam panoavidham smrtam.^** 885 

195. Viffrhya yati hi yada sarvan fiatruffanan balat 
vi^h/a yunam yanajaaih i^^ pracakByate.- 

196. Arimitrani sarvaiii svamitraili sarvato balat 

197. Sandhayanyatra yatr^yam parsnigrahena 6atrunsL 390 
Bandhayagamanam proktam taj jigisoh phalaithinali.^'^' 



193. If the cause of the quarrel is the desire to have one and the 

same object, one may proceed to war, if no other means 
exists (to settle the matter). 

194. Five different modes of marching are mentioned by experts, Marohing. 

a successful war march, an alliance march, a junction 
march, likewise an incidental march, and a con- 
temptuous march. 

195. If by his strength all hostile troops are conquered, it is 

called by the masters who know the marching rules, a 
successful war march. 

196. If, when marching against one's own enemies, aU the 

friends of the enemy are everywhere conquered through 
the ability of one's own friends, this is also called a 
successful war expedition. 

197. When, while marching against one enemy^ an alliance is 

made with another enemy, who is coming in his rear, 
this is called the alliance march of the king desirous 
success. 



1'* See Eamand., XI, 2, instead of wpekfayH ea upek^ ceti. 

"» See E&mand., XI, 3. 

^M See Eftmand., XI, 4, instead of art arer, and instead of caribhvrgantwm 

« cftbhigamanam." 
w See Kamand., XI, 6. 
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198. Eko bhilpo yadaikatra sdmantaih Bftmparayikaih 
6akti§auryayutairyanam Bambhuyagamanam hi tat.^** 

199. Anyatra prasthitah sangat anyatraiva ca gacohati 
prasangayanam tat proktam y&navidbhifica mantribhih.^*^ '^^ 

200. Eiptuu yatasya balinah samprapya vikrtam phalam 
upeksya tasmin tadyanam upeksayanam ucyate.^^ 

20h Durvrtte' pyakuline tu balam datari rajyate 
hrstam krtva sviyabalam paritosyapxadanataitL. 



198. If a king marclies against an enemy together with his 

warlike, powerful and valiant neighbours, that is called 
going together. 

199. If, after having set out against one enemy, he marches by 

circumstances (compelled) against another enemy, this 
is called by those who imderstand marching and by 
ministers, an incidental march. 

200. If, when a strong king marches against an (insignificant) 

enemy, an advantage not worth having has been 
obtained and this has been given up, this is called a 
march oonduoted with contempt. 

201. An army is even attached to a bad and low bom king if Liberality 

he is only liberal, having pleased his own army by troops, 
gifts of presents. 



1^ Compare Kftmandaklya, XI, 6. 

EklbhQya yadaikatra Bftmantaih s&mparftyikaih 
daktitoucayutairy&nam sambhtiyagamaxiam hi tat. 

199 Cwnpare Kftmandakiya, XI, 9. 

Anyatra prasthitah saiig&t anyatraiva ca gacchati 
prasaiigayanam tat proktam atra 6alyo nidanSanam. 

i^ Compare Kftmandakiya, XI, 10. 

Ripum yatasya balina^ sampr&pyavi^krtam phalam 
upokf ya tanmitrayanam upek$ayanam ucyate. 
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202. Nayakat purato yayftt pravirapurueavrtah 400 
Cftadhye kalatram kodadoa svami phalguca yaddhanam,^^^ 
dhvajimiu oa eadodyiiktah sa gopayet (iivami§ani.^^^ 

203. Nadjadrivanadurgeeu yatra yatra bhayam bhavet 
Benapatlh. tatra tatra gacchet Yyuhikrtairbalaih.^^ 

204. Tayat vyuhena mahata makarena purobhaye ; 406 
fiyenenobhayapak^iena sticya va dhiravaktraya.^^* 

205. Paicadbhaye tu fiakatam parSvayorvajrasanjnikam 
Barvatah sarvatobhadram cakram vyalam athapi va ;^^ 
yathadei^am kalpayet vd. datrusen&vibhedakam. 

206. YytLharacaiiasanketan vadyabliasasaniiritaii 4io 



202. The commander-in-cliief Bhould go in front, surrounded 
by Taliant men, in the midst should be the queen, the 
treasury, the king, and whatever ready money there 
is ; and he should always zealously guard his army day 
and night. 

203- Wherever, whether in a river, mountain, forest or fortress 
an alarm of the enemy (coming) arises, there should the 
general go with combined forces. 

204. If the alarm arises in front, he should march in an array Different 

resembling a crocodile, a double- winged hawk or a^°"^**^*°^ 
needle with a strong point. 

205. A king should form if the alarm rises in the rear what is 

called a cart, if on the flanks a thunderbolt, if on all 
«ides, an everywhere impregnable figure, a wheel and an 
elephant for the destruction of the hostile army accord- 
ing to the fitness of the place. 

206. Nobody exc^t his own soldiers should know the intima- Signals. 

1" See Hit., HI, 70 ; Kftmand., XVIII, 46. 

Nayakah purato yftyat pravliaprtanftvrtah 

madhye kalatram sv&ml ca koiaj). phalgu mahaddhanam. 
i*« See Kamandaklya, XVIII, 43. 

"3 See Kftmand., XVIII, 44 ; Hitop., Ill, 69 ; and compare Manu, VII, 188. 
"* See Kftmand., XVIII, 48. 
"« See Kftmand., XVIII, 49. 

Fadcftdbhaye tu feka^am pftrsvayorvajrasafijiiitam 

Barvata^ sarvatobhadram bhayavyoham prakalpayet. 
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svasainikairviiia kopi na jd^nati tathctvidhaa, 
nijojayet ca matim&n vjruh&n nanavidhan sada. 

207. Aivanam ca gajan&m oa padd.tinam prthak prthak 
ucoaih 88LihiTkva,jeb vynhasaaketan 8amikd.n nrpah. 

208. Vamadaksinasaiiistlio va madhyastho vagrasamstliitah 416 
drutva tan sainikaLti karyam anusistam yatha tatha. 

209. Sanmulanam prasaranam paribhramanam eva ca 
akuncanam tatha yanam prayauam apayanakam ; 

210. Paryayena ca .simmukhyam eamutthamuoi oa luntha- 

nam 
samsthanam ca^tadalavat cakravat golatulyakam ; 420 

211. Su(Stulyam daka^avat ardhaoandrasamam tu yd. 
prthagbhavanam alpalpaih paiyd.yaili panktivesanam ; 

212. oastr£uitrayordharaQani oa sandhaoam laksyabhedanam 
mokfanam ca tathastranam dastranam parighatanam. 



tions for the arrangement of troops, communicated by 
words or signals; and a wise man should always 
prescribe different formations. 

207. A king shoidd make his soldiers hear distinctly the forma- 

tion-signals for the elephants, horses and foot-soldiers 
each separately ; 

208. whether he stands on the left or right, in the midst or is 

placed in &ont ; the soldiers, when they hear these 
signals, should do according as they are taught. 

209. They should concentrate, spread, wheel round, fall in, Man- 

march, double and retreat ; ceuvres. 

210. now face or rise and lie down on ihe ground, or stand like 

an octagon, like a wheel, like a ball ; 

211. like a needle, like a car, or like the halfmoon, skirmish 

in small numbers, form rows in regular order ; 

212. take up weapons and arms, aim at and hit the mark, 

discharge missiles and strike with weapons, 
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213. Drak sandhanam punalL pd.to grako moksa^i piinah 

punali; 
svaguhanaiiL pratighatah sastrd49trapadayikramaih. 426 

214. Dvabhyam tribhidoaturbhirva paaktidogamaoam tatajti ; 
tatha pragbhayaaam oapasaranam tupasarjaaam 
apasrtyastrasiddhyartheuu upasrtya yimokipaaam. 

215. Pragbhutva mocayet astram vyubastilia|;L sainikah sada 
agonah syat YmmktaBtrali pragva capasaret punah. 

216. Pragaslnam tupasrto drstva svaatram vimooayet 480 
ekaikado dvido vapi sanghado bodhito yatha. 

217. Kraimoanam khe gatiryadrk panktitah samprajayate 
tadrk saiixraksayet krauncavyuham desabalam yatha, 

218. Suksmagrivam madhyapuocham sthillapaksam tu 

panktitah 435 

brhatpaksam madhyagalapuccham iSyenam mukhe 
tanimi. 



213. then quickly aim again, and throw, take up and discharge 

the arms repeatedly, cover themselves, and beat with 
arms, weapons and feet ; 

214. further go in rows of two, three or four; likewise, front, 

retire and change places ; retire for adjusting the 
arms and advance for the discharge. 

215. A soldier when standing in his corps should always 

discharge his arms from the front, if he has discharged 
the arms he should sit down, or should leave the front. 

216. But (the next soldier) advancing should discharge his 

weapon keeping his eye on him who sits in front, either 
one by one^ or in twos or in numbers, according to the 
order. 

217. As the moving of the herons proceeds in the sky, he should FormationL 

arrange the herons' array, according as it is adapted to ^''^^^P*'* 
the country ; 

218. with a thin neck, a middling tail, a bulky wing, arranged 
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219. Catusp&d makaro dirghasthnlavakro dvirosthakah 
suoi suk^mamiikho dlrghasamadandantarandhrayuk. 

220. CakravTuhah caikam^rgo hyastadha kimdallkrtali 
oaturdiksvastaparidhit Barvatobhadrasanjnikali. 

221. Amargadoastavalayi golakah sarvatomukhah 
dakatah (^akaidMro vyalo vyalakrtih sada. 

222. Sainyam alpam brliadyd;pi dr8tyS.ind.rgam ranasthalam 
vytihairvyQliena vyah&bhyftm sankarenapi kalpayet. 

223. Yantrastraih tetruflenayft bhedo yebhyati prajayate, *^^ 
sthalebhyaste^u santistbet sasalnyo by&sanam hi tat. 

224. Trnannajalasambharfir ye o&nye t^trupo&akah 
samy ak nirudhya tan yatnat paritadoirani asanat. 



in rows, (and) a hawk-array with a broad wing, a 
middling throat and tail and thin at the face. 

219. The crocodile has four feet, a long and broad snoiit and 

two lips. A needle has a thin face, a long and even 
stick-like body, and a hole at its end. 

220. The wheel array has one way, but eight coils. A figure 

with eight rings and with four faces is called a Sarvato- 
hhadra (a strong one on every direction). 

221. A ball has no entrance, eight circles and everywhere a 

face ; a cart is like a cart and an elephant has always 
the shape of an elephant. 

222. Having seen the army, the road, the battlefield, whether 

small or big, he should arrange his army in many 
corps, or in one or two, or in one mass. 

223. Where a gap may be made in the hostile army through Post. 

missiles and machines, in these places the king should 
stand with his army ; this is called post. 

224. Having with great exertion effectually removed from his 

post all round and for a long time to come grass, food, 
water and other provisions, which maintain the enemy ; 
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225. Vicchinnaviyidhaaaram prftk^iaayavasaiiidhanam, 450 
vigrhyamanappakirtim kaiouaiva vaSam oayet.^^ 

226. Are6ca vijigiiodoa vigrabe hiyamanayoli 
sandhaya yadayftethtoamfiaadhayasaaani uoyato.^^' 

227. XJcohidyamano boJina. oirufftyaprntikriyafe, 
kulodbhavam fiatyam aryam adrayeta ]balotkatam. 455 

228. Yijigisostu sahyarth&h guhirtaambaiidbibandhaydih 
pradattabh|iika hy any e Uulsa aibsapTakalpai&b- 

229. Saivadrayastu kathito durga^i ca mahatmabhi^. 

230. Anidcitopayakaiyah eamayanuidaro Brpa(t 
dvaidhibhauveoa varteta kftkfkkpiyat alak^itaiiv^^ ^^ 
pradarsayet anyakaiyam anyam alambayet ca vd>. 



225. he shoold subdue in time the enemy, whose Tarions pro- 

visions are scattered, whose oom and fuel is destroyed 
and whose subjects are incensed. 

226. If the enemy and the king who wishes to conquer are 

reduced in the war, the place where they stand, when 
they make peace, is called the place produced by peace. 

227. If a king who has no means of redress is mudi oppressed Befuge. 

by a strong king he should take refuge with a king, 
who is well-bom, righteous, venerable and of superior 
strength. 

228. A king (who wishes to conquer) has friends, connections 

and relations who assist for the sake of friendship, 
others who have received pay, and kings on wht)m is 
settled a part (of the enemy's country). 

229. By great-minded men this is surely called refuge and a 

fortress is also called a refuge. 

230. A king, whose arrangements are not certain, looking out Duplicity. 

for the opportune time, should practise duplicity 
like the concealed eye of a crow, he should pretend one 
thing and seize another. 

—■ ■- ■ ■ ■ Wi^^-— ■■■■■»■■» - I ^»^»^» »—■■■■■ ■ ■■ ■^^^^ ■■ ■■ ■■■■^ W ^i^— ^^W^^— ^I^W^^M^^i^i^W^^^M^ 

iw See Kamand., XI, 16. ^'^ See Kftmand., XI, 17. 

"8 See Kftmand., XI, 24b. 
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231. Sadupayaiiica sanmantraih kg*Tyasiddhirathodyamaih 
bhavet alpajanasyapi kim punamrpatema hi. 

232. Udyogenaiva siddhyanti karyani na manorathaili. 

233. Na hi suptamrgendrasya nipatanti gaja mukhe^^^ ; 465 
ayo'bhedyam upayena dravatam upaniyate."® 

234. Lokaprasiddham evaitat vari vahuemiyaiuakam 
upayopagrhitena tenaitat paridosyate.^^^ 

235. Upayena padam mtLrdhni nyasyate mattahastinam^^^ 
upayesuttamo bhedah Badgunesu samadrayah. 470 

236. Karyau dvau sarvada tau tu nrpena vijigisuna, 
tabhyam vina naiva kuryat yuddham raja kadacana. 



231. The success of the undertaking of even an insignificant man 

may be ensured by clever stratagems, good coxincils 
and efforts, would this not be surely the case with a 
king? 

232. Undertakiugs really succeed by efforts alone and not by Necessity 

wishes.. ?^ ®"^^- 

ing one- 

233. Elephants certainly do not fall into the mouth of the self. 

sleeping lion. The iron which cannot be broken is 
brought by expedients to fluidity. 

234. That the water is the subduer of the Are is surely well 

known in the world, but it is dried up by that fire if 
assisted by proper means. 

235. The foot is placed on the wUd elephant by stratagem. 

Among all expedients the division of friends is the best ; 
amongst the six principles of policy the refuge is the 
best. 

236. These two ought always to be used by a king who wishes 

to conquer ; without these two no king could ever 
undertake a war. 

i«9 /Stftf Hitop., 1, 36b. 

na hi suptasya simhasya prayiSanti mukhe mrgdJti. 
"0 See Kftmand., XI, 47b. 

^^^ See KAmand., XI, 49. tenaiva instead of tenaitat. 
"2 See Kamand., XI, 46b. 

17 
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237. Parasparam pr&tiktilyam ripnsenftpamantrinam, 
bhavet yatha tatha. knryat tat praj&yadoa tat striyah. 

238. Upayan sadgun^n viksya i$atroli svasyapi sarvadft, 475 
yuddliam pranatyaye kuryiit sarvasvaharane sati. 

239. Striviprabhyupapattau ca govinaiepi brahmanaih^ 
prapte yuddhe kvacinnaiva bhavet api paranmukhah. 

240. Tuddham utsrjya yo yati sa devairhanyate bhrdam. 

241. Samottamadhamai raja tvabutah palayan prajah, 480 
na nivarteta sangramat ksatradharmam anusmaran.^^^ 

242. Bajanam oapayoddharam brahmanam oapravasinam, 
nirgilati bhiimiretau sarpo viladayan iva.*^* 



237. He should contrive so that there is mntual enmity among General 

the ministers and generals of the enemy and also among P^^t^^al 
the subjects and women. 

238. In case his life is in danger, or all his property is to be 

taken, he should fight having always considered the 
six-fold expedients of his enemy and of himself. 

239. If he has undertaken the war for the defence of women and 

Brahmans and on account of the destruction of cows 
even if done by Brahmans, he should never turn away. 

240. Who goes away having left the fight is quickly destroyed I 

by the gods. * 

241. A king who protects his subjects if he is summoned to fight, 

by equal, superior, or inferior enemies should not turn 
from the contest remembering the duty of a Ksatriya. 

242. A king who does not fight and a Brahman who does not 

travel about ; these two swallows the earth, like a snake 
does the animals living in holes. 

"» See Manu, VII, 87. 

^^^ See llahabh&rata, B&jadhaima, LYII, 1, and the observations on this 
filoka on pp. 38 and 39. 
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243. BralmiaiLasy&pi o&pattau k^atjradhaime^ 

pradastam jivitam loke k^atram hi brahmasambliavam. ^^ 

244. Adharma^ kfiatriyasyai^a yaochayyamaranam bhavet, 
yisrjan dl69mapitt&iu kipaaam paridevayan.^^^ 

245. Aviksatena deheua pralayam yo' dhigacchati 
ksatriyo n&sya tat karma praAaitsanti puravidah.^^^ 

246. Na grhe maranam dastam k^atriyanam yina ranat, 490 
(Saundiranam asaun()lram adharmam krpanam hi yat.^^^ 

247. Bane§tL kadanam krtva jnatibhili parivaritah 
dastr^straih suyinirbhinnah ksatriyo vadham arhati.^^^ 



243. Even for a Brahman who lives during misfortune according Prescrip- 

to the Ksatriya rule, it is in the world a laudable K^atriyaa. 
liying, for a Ksatriya is sprung from Brahma. 

244. There would be a demerit to a Ksatriya whose death 

would be on a couch, emitting phlegm and bile and 
wailing piteously. 

245. Those persons who are acquainted with the past do not 

praise the death of that Sjsatriya who meets his disso- 
lution with unwounded body. 

246. The death of Ksatriyas in a house without a combat is 

not praised ; it would be despicable, unrighteous, and 
miserable. 

247. A Ksatriya has earned (a noble) death, when, surrounded 

by his relations, he has made a slaughter (of enemies) 
on the battle fields, and is well pierced with arms and 
missiles. 



"» See HahabbArata, Statiparva, Rftjadhaima, XCVIl, 23. 

"* See Mah&bh&rata, Santipanra, R&jadhanna, XGYII, 2^ 

^^^ See ibidem, 25 ; instead of ia»tam tata, and iiistead of v%f%d rapdt prailas- 
yate. 

"^ See ibidem, 28 ; but the second half of the floka dijSera, for instead of it 
we read ttkffitai^ ^astrairabhikliftat, kfaUHt^o mrtyum arikatu Th« 
diange in the reading ttkfnail^ iastraii^ for iattrdetrai^ it aignificant. 
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248. Ahave^u mitko'iijonyaiaa jigkaiiii8axito laahiksitiah 
yudhyamanat param fiaktya svai^ana ytotyapaarS^n- 495 

mukhah,"® 

249. Bharturartheca yah 6uro vikramet vahinlmukhe 
bhayat na nivarteta tasya svargo hyanantakah. 

250. Ahave nihatam siiram na soceta kadacana^^® 
nirmuktah sarvapapebliyali ptito yati salokatam. 

251. Yarapsarassahai»*§.tii ^tbram ^yodhane hatam soo 
tvaramanah pmdhawiaiti hyayum mama bhavet iti.^^^ 

252. Munibhirdlrghatapasa prapyate yat padam mahat 
yuddbabhimiikhanihatailti suraili tat dra^ aT&pyate. 

253. Etat tapadoa punyam ca dharmascaiva sanatanali 

catvara asramastasya yo yuddbe na palayate.^®^ 505 



248. The rulers of the earth, who, wishing to kill each other 

in battles, are fighting with ntmoat strength, go to 
heaven with not averted heads. 

249. That hero who fights for the sake of his king in front of the 

army, nor turns away from fear, is sure of the ever- 
lasting heaven. 

250. One should never bewail a hero who is killed in battle, 

freed from all sins he goes purified to the world specially 
assigned to him. 

251. Towards a hero who is killed in battle run thousands of the 

best Apsaras, saying : "this one should be mine." 

252. That grand step which afber long penance is obtained by 

sages, is quickly won by heroes, who are killed with 
their faces turned towards l^e contest. 

253. He who does not run away in the battle, earns this penance, 

this merit, this primeval virtue and the four stages. 

"9 See Manu, VII, 89 ; #iid Nltiprakaiikft, VII, 44. 

180 Compare Mahabharata, Rftjadharma, XCVIII, 48b. 

"1 See Parftferasmrti, IV, 37 ; and MahAbbaxata, ibidem, XOVIII, 45b 
and 46a; tbe latter half 6loka runs there thus; tvarazQ&^abhidhayanti 
mama bharta bhavet iti. 

i»2 See Hah&bhftrata, ibidem XCVIII, 46b and 47a. 
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254. Na hi dauiyftt parttm kifidit trii^u lokesn Tidyate 
durah sarvam p&layati ^tire sarvam pratkUiitam.^^ 

255. CarSnam acar& annam adaiiistra damstrinam api 

• • • • • • * 

apanayah panimat£tm annam ^Qrasya katarih.^^ 

256. Dvavimau purusau loke suryamandalabhedinau 6io 
parivrat yogayiiktai§ca rane cabhimukho hatah."* 

257. AtmSlnam gopayet i§akto Tadhonapylttatdyuia|;ii 
Buvidyabr&hmaEkagaroiyuddhe drutinidftrtaad't. 

258. Atatayitvam apanno bralunanah B^dravat smrtab 
natatayivadl^e doeo bantuAhayati ka^ca'aa.^^ 515 



254. In the three worlds there is nothing known better than 

heroism, the hero protects all, in a hero all is fixed. 

255. The food of moving beings is the immoreable, of those 

who have fangs those that have no fangs, of those 
who hare hands those who hare no hands ; the food 
of the hero is the coward. 

256. These two persons in the world have penetrated to the 

sphere of the sun, the devotee who is immersed in 
deep meditation, and he who is kOIed, whilst turned to 
the battle. 

257. A strong man may according to the order of the Yeda When a 

protect himself in the battle by slaying a preceptor, ^^^^^^' 
who is a learned Brahman, if he attempts his life. allowed. 

258. A Brahman who has committed a murder is regarded as a 

Budra; for the murder of an assassin no ftialt whatever 
is to be found with the person who kills him. 



IBS See Hah&bhftrata, ibidem, XOIX, 18. 

iM s^ Maliabh&rata, iHdem, XOIX, 15. 

OarftQAm aoaiA Kyannam adaifaftra daih^triii&m api 
apah pipftsatAm annam annam (Sturasja kfttarfth. 

*w See Paraferasmrti, IV, 32. 

»•• Compare Manu, VIII, 361a, 
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259. Udyamya iSastrain aytotazn bhrtinam apj^tatayinam 
nihatya bhrOnaha na syat ahatvft bhrOnaha bhavet."' 

260. Apasarati yo yuddhat jivitartM nar&dhamah 
jivan eva mrtah sopi bhunkte Td.8trakrtam tvagham. 

261. Mitram y^ sYd.minam tyaktva nirgacohati ranat ca yah 520 
so'nte narakam apnoti sajivan nindyate'khilaih. 

262. Mitram apadgatam drstva Babayam na karoti yah 
akirtim labhate so^tra mrto narakam rcohati.*®® 

263. Yisrambhat (Saraiiam praptam saktah tyajati durmatih 

sa yati narake ghore yavat indradcaturdada. 525 



259. He who has raised a weapon against an approaching 

assassin, though this be a Yaidika Brahman, (and) killed 
him, should not be considered as a Yaidikabrahman- 
murderer ; if he haa not killed him, he should be 
regEurded as such. 

260. He who desirous of his life goes away from the battle is a Punish- 

very bad man, though alive he is surely dead ; he has "^^rdioe 
to bear the sin done in the realm. 

261. He who, having left his friend or his king, goes from the 

battle field, goes at his death to hell, and is blamed 
by all during his life. 

262. He who, having seen his enemy going into danger, does not 

help him, acquires infamy here and goes, when dead, to 
hell. 

263. The wicked, who though strong, deserts him who confid- 

ingly comes to him for protection, stays in a fearful 
hell, as long as there are fourteen Indras. 

1^7 See Mah&bh&rata, ^antiparva, R&jadharma, LYI, 28-30, and p. 38. 
Compare Manu, YIII, 350. 

Gurum y& bflJavrddhau va brahmapain va bahofirutam 
atatayinam ayantam hanyat eva vicarayan ; 
and about bhrUfiahd Hanu, YIII, 317. 

iM Compare witb this and the preceding ^lokas the Mahabharata as aboTe, 
20-21. 
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264. Sudurvrttam yadUt ksatram nadayeyustu bra.hmarial;L 
yuddhom krivapi 6astr&straima tada papabhd.gmah. 

265. Hinam yada k^trakulam nioairlokah prapidyate 
tadapi brahmana yuddhe ndiayeyulL tu tan dhruvaiu. 

266. Uttamam m&ntrikd^ena nalikastrena madhyamam ^^^ 
dastraib kanistham yuddhom tu bahuyuddham tato'dha- 

mam. 

267. MantreritamaliaiiaktibaDlUlyaitL datrunad^ 
mantrikastrena tat yuddbamjsarvayuddbottamam smrtam 

268. Nalagnictirnasaihyogat lak^e golaaipatanam 
nalikastrena tat yuddham mahahrasakaram ripoh. 

269. £untadii^stra8axLgbd.tairnadanam ripunam ca yat 
dastrayuddbam tu tat jneyam nalastrabbavatah sada. 

270. Karsanaih sandhimarm9.nd;m pratilomanolomatab 
bandhanairghatanam datroryuktya tat bd.huyuddhakam. 



635 



» 

264. If the Brahmans should even with arms and missiles destroy 

in a war bad behaving Ksatriyas, they do then commit 
no sin. 

265. If, when theKsatriya caste is weak, the world is oppressed 

by mean persons, then also should the Brahmans surely 
destroy those in war. 

266. The best fight is with enchanted missiles, the middling is Modes of 

with tubular projectile weapons, the lowest with *^ ^^^' 
weapons, the worst is fighting with the arms. 

267. The destruction of enemies by arrows and other weapons of 

great force and despatched by spells, and by enchanted 
missiles, is recorded as the best fighting of all. 

268. The throwing of a ball by a tubular instrument through the 

application of gunpowder and a tube is very destruc- 
tive to the enemy. 

269. The destruction of the enemy which takes place by means 

of lances and other weapons, is always to be known 
as the combat with weapons in the absence of tubular 
projectile weapons. 

270. The killing of the enemy by injuring his joints and vital 
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271. Nalastrani puraakrtya laghuni ca mah&nti oa ^^o 
tat prsthag&nj^oa p&dAtiln gajd^v&n pardvayoh sthitan 

krtva yuddham prOrabheta bhinnamatyabalarina 

272. Sd.mmukhyeiia prap&tena p&rdv&bbyam apayanatah 
yaddlid.nuktllabhtimesta yayaUabhastathavidham. 

273. Sainyardh&ifisena prathamam senapairyuddham iritam ^^^ 
amatyagopitam padoat amatyaih saha tat bhavet, 
nrpasaug^pitaih pascat svatah pranatyaye oa tat. 

274. Dlrghadhvaniparii^rantam ksutpipasahitadramam^^® 
V7adhidurbhik9ainaranail» pl^itam dasyuvidrutam -^ 



parts, by tossing him backwards and forwards, and by 
grasping him, is properly regarded as the fighting with 
the arms of the body. 

271 . Having placed the small and big guas in front ; and behind 

them the infantry, and on the two flanks the elephants 
and horses, he should begin the battle, when the 
hostile army and ministers are disunited, 

272. by attacking the enemy in front, by falling on him with 

the two wings, by retreating, in such a manner so far 
as the advantage of the ground favours the combat. 

273. The battle should be first opened by generals with half the 

army, it should then be continued bj the ministers with 
the troops under their command, and at last by the king 
himself with the troops under his special orders, when 
life at large is at stake. 

274. If his own army is exhausted by a long march, experiences 

distress through himger and thirst, is destroyed by 
disease, famine and death, is alarmed by marauders ; 

189 ^60 Hitop., in, 108a. 

SirghavartmapariiSraiitain nadyadrivaziaBaftkulam. 
i«o See E&mand., XVIII, 50. 

Dirghe'dhvani parifirantam kfutpip&s&hixnaklamam 

yyadhidurbhikfamarakaiti pl4anam daByuvidrutam. 
Hitop., Ill, 109a. Framattam bhojanavyagram vyftdhidurbhiksapiijli- 
tam 
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275. FankapaihsujalaskandlmYyastamdy^saturain tatha 550 
prasuptam bhojaQe Tyagram abbumi^tham afiaitisthi- 

tain *,^^* 

276. Qhoragziibbayavitraatfluxi vr^tivtitasam&hatam/^^ 
evamadisu jati^u vyaeane^u samakulaiQ 
syasainyam sadka rakaet tu^ paraaainyam vina^ayet.^^^ 

277. Upayan 8a4gunaa maatiam datxoti sTaayapi ciatayaa 555 
dbarmayuddhaih kutayuddbairhanyat eva ripum sada. 

278. Tane sapadabbrtya tu svabbrty&a vardhayaa nrpab 
svadeham gopayan yuddhe carmaua kavacena ca ; 



275. is troubled on the roads by mucb mud, dust and water, is 

also out of breathy is sleepy, is engaged in eating, baa 
no proper place to stand i^>on, is in disorder ; 

276. is frightened by the fear of horrible fires, is heavily exposed 

to wind and rain, and is distressed by such existing 
calamities, he should well guard it ; but he should 
destroy the army of his enemy, if it is in a similar state. 

277. Considering the six-fold expedients and the design of his 

enemy and his own, he should surely always kill his 
enemy by fair and unfair fighting. 

278. When the king gladdeua his soldiers on the march with a 

quarter extra pay, protects his body in the battle 
with a shield and armour ; 



»i See K&mandaklya, XVXII, 61b and 52a. 

Paftkap&ihfiujalaklinnam vyastam pufijlkrtam pathi 
praBuptam bhojanavyagram abhtmi^tbam asaihsthitam. 
. Hitop., Ill, 109. 
Pramattam bhojanavyagram vyftdhidurbhikpapicjitam 
asaihBthitam abbtiyi^tbam TiYt^vfttasam&kalam. 
^^See Hitop., Ill, 108b. GhortLgnibhayasantrastam kfatpipas&rditam 
tathft, and Kamandaklya, XVIII, 52b, OaurftgnibhayavitraBtam 
vr^ti v&ta seunfthitam . 
"3 See Kamandaklya, XVIII, 53. 

Bvasainyam B&dhu rak^eta parasainyam ca gbfttayet. 

18 
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279. Payayitva madam saihjak sainikan sauryavarddhanam 
nalastrena ca khadgadyaih sainiko ghatayet arim. 5490 

280. Kuntena sadi banena rathago gajago'pi ca 
gajo gajena yatavyatL turagena turaagamah. 

281. Bathena ca ratho yojyah pattina pattir eva ca 
ekenaikadGa i^trena dastram astrena yastarakam. 

282. Na ca hanyat sthalarudham na klibam na krtanjalim ses 
na muktakedam aslnam na tavasmiti vadinam.^^ 

283. Na suptam na visannaham na nagnam na nirayudham 
na yudhyamanam padyantam, yudhyamanamparena ca.*®* 



279. has made his soldiers drink up to a state of intoxication-— 

the strengthener of bravery — ; the soldier kills his enemy 
with a tubidar instrument (^un), swords and other 
weapons. 

280. A charioteer should be assailed by a lance, a person on a 

carriage or elephant by an arrow, an elephant by an 
elephant, a horse by a horse. 

281. A carriage is to be opposed by a carriage, and a foot-soldier 

certainly by a foot-soldier, one person by another person, 
a weapon by a weapon, or a missile by a missile. 

f 282. He should not kill a person, who is alighted on the ground. Who 
! nor one who is emasculated, nor one who has joined ^^^^11^ 

j his hands as a supplicant, nor one who sits with dis- 

hevelled hair, nor one, who says, ** I am thine ;" 

283. nor one who is asleep, nor one without a coat of mail, nor 
a naked, nor an imarmed person, nor a combatant who 
is looking on, nor one who is fighting with another ; 

^^ See Manu, VII, 91 ; Nitiprak&dika, YII, 46 ; and Mahabh&rata, R&ja. 
dharma, XCVI, 3, and XCVIII, 48a. 

iw See Manu, VII, 92. 

na yudhyain&nam padyantam na pare^ samagatam ; 
and Nitipraka^ikA, VII, 47. 
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284. Pibantam na ca bhunjanam anyakaryakulam na ca 

na bhitam na parayrttam satftm dhannam anusmaran.^^ ^^^ 

285. Vrddho balo na hantavyo naiva stri kevalo nrpah, 
yathayogyam tu samyojya nighnan dharmo na hiyate. 

286. Dharmayuddhe tu kute vai na santi niyamdi ami 
na yuddbam kutasadr^am nasanam balavadripoh. 

287. Eamakrsnendradidevaih kutam evadrtam pura ; 675 
kutena nihato Balir Yavano Namucih tatha. 

288. PraphullavadanenaiYa tatha komalaya gira 
ksuradharena manasa ripoh chidram sulaksayet. 

289. PanoaiitiSatanikah senakaryam vicintayan 

sadaiva vyuhasanketavadyadabdantavartinah 580 

Bancareyiiti sainika^ca rajarastrahitaiBina.^. 



284. nor one who is drinking or eating, nor one engaged in 

another matter, nor one who is frightened, nor one who 
is running away ; remembering the custom of the good. 

285. Neither is an old man or a child to be killed, surely not a 

woman and especially not a king. If one kills, having 
fought in a suitable manner, no virtue is violated. 

286. These restrictions exist in fair but not in .unfair fighting, 

for the destruction of a powerful enemy there is no fight- 
ing like unfair fighting. 

287. Unfair fighting was certainly observed by Kama, Krsna, 

Indra and other gods ; Bali, Yavana and also Namuci 
were killed by unfair fighting. 

288. With a cheerful face certainly and with a pleasing voice, 

but with a mind sharp as a razor he should always 
keep in view the vulnerable point of the enemy. 

289. A king with 8,500 soldiers should study the working of an Rules how 

army, and the soldiers should always march, being weU army, 
acquainted with the words (of command), the bugle- 
calls, sounds, signs, and military arrays, wishing for 
the welfare of the king and kingdom. 

"« 8ee Manu, VII, 93b. 
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290. Bheditam 6atnm& drstya svasen&m ghatajet ca tarn. 

291. Pratyagre kannani k|rte yodhairdadyat dhanam ca td.ii 
paritosyam yadhikaram kramato' rham nrpati sada. 

292. JalannatrnasaiiirodhaUL §atrum Bampl4ya yatnata^^ 686 
purastat visame dede pa^od^t hanyat tu yegavan. 

293. Ktztasyarnamahadtoairbhedayitya dyi^adbalam 
nityayisrambhasaihsuptam prajagarakrtadramam, 
vilobhyapi paranikam apramatto yinaiayet. 

294. K^anam yuddhaya sajjeta k^anam capasaret puna^i 690 
akasmat nipatet durat dasyuyat paritah sada. 

295. Rupyam hemaca kupyam ca yo yat jayati tasya tat^^^ 
dadyat karyannrupam ca hrsto yodhan prahar^ayan. 



290. A king having observed that his army has been won over 

by the enemy, he should destroy it. 

291. A king should always, after a fresh victory has been won Rewards 

by his soldiers, give them a gratifying reward, and ^^^ ' 
deserving promotion in due order. 

292. Having at first harassed the enemy in a hilly country by Harassing 

cutting off water, food and grass, he should afterwards ®®^®™y' 
vanquish him. 

293. Having sown dissensions in the hostile army by great gifts 

of counterfeit gold, and having deceived the (remaining) 
inimical host, which is sleeping in complete security 
and tired out by watches, a vigilant king should 
destroy it. 

294. At one moment he should endeavour to fight, at another 

moment he should retreat again, he should suddenly 
fall upon him from far, being always on every side, 
like a robber. 

295. The silver, gold and copper, which a soldier wins, belong to Concem- 

him, and the king shoiild eagerly, gratifying the warn- V^fi^ P^^"^" 
ors, bestow on them rewards according to merit. 



i" See Mauu, VTI, 96. 
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296. Yijitja ca ripun evam Bam&dadyAt karam tatha 
rajyaiMam va sarvarajyam nandayeta tatah prajdli. 696 

297. TtiryamangalaghoBena syaluyam puiam avidet 
tatprajai putravat sarvah pftlayetatmasatkrtah. 

298. Niyojayet mantrigaELam aparam mantracintane 
defie kale ca patre ca hyadimadhyavasanatah 

bhavet mantraphalain kidrk upayena katliam tviti. 600 

299. Mantiyadyadhikrtah karyam yuvarajaya bodhayet 
paScat rajne tu taih sakam yuvarajo nivedayet. 

300. Baja saih^sayet adau yuvarajam tatah tu sah 
yuvarajo mantriganan rajagre te'dhikarinah. 

301. SadaBatkarma raj anam bodhayet hi purohitah, 60S 



296. Having thus conquered his enemy he should take tribute, Tribute. 

a part of the kingdom or the whole kingdom and 
gladden afterwards his subjects. 

297. He should enter his town amidst the propitious sound of 

musical instruments, and he should protect all the 
people confided to him like sons. 

298. He should appoint one set of ministers (for administration) ; Adminis- 

and another for the consideration of council, (to consider) ^^^J^e- 
according to place, time, and person, according to the cutive 
beginning, midst or end, what means should be adopted 
and what would be the result of the policy. 

299. The prime minister should inform the crown prince of the Privy 

state of affairs, (and) the crown prince should together ^°^^^ * 
with these (ministers) afterwards impart it to the king. 

300. The king should at first issue instructions to the crown 

prince, the crown prince should then in the presence of 
the king give commands to the boards of ministers, and 
these to their officers. 

301. The priest should truly teach the king right and wrong. Priest. 
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302. Gramat bafaih samipe tu sainikan dhd^rayet sada 
gramyasainikayoma syat uttamarnadharmarnata. 

303. Sainikartham tu panyani sainye sandharayet prthai 
naikatra vasayet sainyam vatsaram tu kadacana. 

304. Senasahasram sajjam syat ksanat saihdasayet tatha 6io 
samdasayet svaniyaman sainikan astame dine. 

305. Candatvam atatayitvam rajakarye vilambanam 
anietopeksanam rajnah Bvadharmaparivarjanam, 

306. Tyajantu sainika nityam saxhlapam apicaparaih, 
nrpajnaya vina gramam na viseyuh kadacana, 615 

307. Svadhikariganasyapi hyaparadham didantu nah, 
mitrabhavena vartadhvam svamikarye sadakhilaih. 



302. The king should always .place the soldiers outside the Soldiers 

village but near; between viUagers and soldiers there ?^*.J? ^^^ 
o ' ^ invillagefi. 

should be no relation of creditor and debtor. 

303. He should open separately bazars in the camp for the Bazaar. 

sake of the soldiers, and he should never let an army 
remain at one place a year. 

304. A king should order that a troop of a thousand men be 

ready at a moment's notice, he should teach the soldiers 
his orders in eight days. 

305. ** Let the soldiers always avoid committing a rash act, a General 

murderous assault, delay in the service of the king, ^'^®"* 
overlooking, what is disagreeable to the king, and 
neglect in the performance of their duties ; 

306. ** Let them avoid having conversations with strangers ; nor 

should they enter a village without the permission of 
the king. 

307. ** Let them communicate to us any mistake made by an 

officer or a man belonging to the rank and file ; and 
may you always be while in the service of the king 
in a state of friendship with all. 
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308. Sujjvalanioa raksantu dastr&stravasan&iii oa 
annamjalamprasthamatram patram bahvannasadhakam. 

309. Basanat anyatha oaran vinesyami yamalayam 620 
bhedayita ripudhanam grhltva dardayantu mam. 

310. Sainikairabhyaset nityam vyuhadyanukrtim nrpah 
tathayane'yane laksyam astrapatairbibhedayet. 

311. Sayam pratah Bainikanam kuiyat sangananam nrpah 
jatyakrtivayodedagramavasan vimrdya oa. 626 

312. Kalam bhrtyavadhim deyam dattam bhrtyasya lekhayet 
kati dattam hi bhrtyebhyo vetane paritosikam, 

tat praptipatram grhnlyat dadyat vetanapatrakam. 

313. Sainikah diksita ye ye tesu purna bhrtUi smrta 
vyuhabhyase niyukta ye tesvardham bhrtim ayahet. 630 



308. ^* Let them keep very dean the anns, projectile weapons 

and dress, the food, water, the vessel which holds a 
prfutha-measuie and in which much food can be 
prepared. 

309. ^* I shall remove the soldiers who disobey these orders to the 

abode of Death. The soldiers disbanded for plimder 
should show me what booty they have taken from the 
enemy." 

310. A king should always practise with his soldiers the 

manner of formations, and other military drills, and 
should likewise try every half year to pierce the target 
by discharging projectile weapons. 

311. A king should every evening and morning muster his Muster. 

soldiers, having enquired into their caste, physique, 
age, coomtry, village and station. 

312. He should write down the time, the amount of pay, what Pay. 

pay has been given and is to be given, what present 
has be^n given to the soldier in his pay. He should 
take a receipt for it, and should give a pay-bill. 

313. For the soldiers, who are disciplined, is mentioned full-pay; 

to those, who are undergoing instruction in military 
formations he should give half-pay. 
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314. Asatkcurtrairitam sainyam nadajet satruyogatah. 

315. Nrpas7d49adgunaratah ke gunadvesino narah 
asadgunodasinah ke hanjat tan vimrdan nrpah, 
Bukhasaktan tjajet bhrtyan guninopi nrpah sada. 

316. Snflvantalokavisvasta jojjsJi tvantahpuradisu 635 
dhaiyah Busvantavidvasta dhanadivyayakarmam. 

317. Tatha hi lokavisvaBto bahyakrtye niyujyate 
anyatha yojitah te tu parivadaya kevalam. 

318. Satrusambandliiiio ye ye bhinna mantriganadayah 
nrpadurgunatp nityam hrtamanagimadikah, 640 
svakaryaBadhaka. ye tu subhrtya po^ayet ca tan. 



314. A king shonld destroy an army which is attached to an 

untrustworthy general, who is in collusion with the 
enemy. 

315. A king, remembering those persons, who rejoice in his Treatment 

faults and hate his virtues, or who are indifferent to *®^" 
his faults, should kill them ; servants who are devoted 
to pleasure he should dismiss, even if they are other- 
wise good. 

316. Well disposed and popular persons should be placed in Appoint- 

his harem and elsewhere ; well disposed and reliable f^^^HJj^T 
persons should be employed in the distribution of 
money, &c. 

317. A person who has gained the confidence of the people 

should be likewise appointed to posts outside the palace, 
otherwiae if incompetent persons were appointed, they 
would only bring on discredit. 

318. He should support with good pay the group of ministers Creating 

and other officers, who will serve his interests, and who ^ons^the 
while actually in the service of the enemy are dis- enemy's 
affected, and who have lost their pride, virtue, and 
other good qualities through the badness of their king. 
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319. Lobhen&'sevan&t bhinnd.^ te^vaxdham bhrtim avahet 
datrutyakt&n suguninah subhrtyS. palayet nrpah. 

320. Pararastre brte dadyd.t bhrtim bliiiiiid.yadhim tatha 

dadyat ardham tasya putre striyai padamitam kila. 646 

321. Hrtarajyasya putradau sadgune padasammitam 
dadyat va tadrajyatastu dvatnhdaindaiii prakalpayet. 

322. Hrtarajyasya nicitam kodam bhagartham aharet. 

323. Kausldam va taddhanasya purvoktardham prakalpayet, 
taddhanam dvigunam yavat na tat tordhvam kada- 650 

cana. 

324. Svamahatvadyotauartham hrtarajyan pradharayet 
pranmauairyadi sadyrttan durvrttastu prapidayet. 



319. The king should give half pay to those who are gone away 

(and have come back) from greed and disregard ; he 
should provide excellent persons who have left the 
enemy, with good pay. 

320. If the kingdom of an enemy has been taken, he should What to 

give him pay from the time of the deposition ; half the f^y^. 
amount he should g^ve to the son, a quarter surely to quished 
the wife. 

321. He should give to the son or other relation of a dethroned 

prince, if he is very good, a fourth part of the income 
from the kingdom, or he may assign to him the thirty- 
second part of the kingdom. 

322. He should take for his own share the amassed treasure of 

the dethroned prince. 
823. Or he may fix on the dethroned prince the interest accruing 

from the treasure, i.e., the above mentioned portion (-sV), 

till the total sum (received by him) is double the 

amount of the treasure. 
324. He should maintain well the dethroned princes for the 

glory of his own greatness, if they are good with the 

honors formerly enjoyed by them ; but if bad, he should 

suppress them. 

19 
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325. Astadha dai§adli& v^pi kiiryat dvadadadhapi yd. 
yamikdrtham ahoratram yamikan viksya nanyathdi. 

326. Adau prakalpitan arndd^n bhajeyuryamikastatha 655 
adyah punastvantimamdani svapurvaiusam tato'pare. 

327. Punarva yojayet tadvat adye'ntyam cantime tatah 
svaptirvaih^am dvitiye'hni dvitiyadih kramagatam. 

328. Caturbhyastvadhikan nityam yamikan yojayet dine 
yugapad yojayet drstva bahtin va karyagauravam. ggo 

329. Caturanan yamikanstu kada naiya niyojayet. 

330. Yadraksyam upadedyam yat adedyam yamikaya tat 
tateamaksam hi saryam syat yamiko'pioa tat tatha. 



325. For the sake of the watchmen he should diyide night and Watdi- 
day into eight, ten or twelye watches, having preyi- "^®^- 
ously looked at the (the number of the) watchmen, not 
otherwise. 

826. The watchmen will also share (amongst them all) the origi- 
nally fixed watches ; the first watchman will again take 
the last watch, and each of the others will take the 
watch of his predecessor. 

327. Or he may also appoint as before the last watchman to the 
first and last watch ; the second watchman and the 
others should in due order obtain on the second day, 
&c. the watch of the first watchman. 

828. He should always appoint eyery day more than four watch- 

men, or on some occasions having seen that the work 
is heavy, he should appoint many. 

829. He should never appoint less than four watchmen. 

880. The watchman should be told what is to be guarded, 
and what is to be communicated ; all should be before 
his eyes, and the watchman should do it accordingly. 
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331. Ealako^te tu svarncldi rak^et niyamitavadhi 

sv&iiid&nte dardayet anyay&mikam tu yathdrthakam. ^^ 

332. Esane ksane ydjnikand.in kdryam dtirat subodhanam. 

333. Satkrt&Q niyam&n sarvd.n yada samp&dayet nrpali 
tadaiva nrpatili ptijyo bhayet sarve^u ndnyathi,. 

334. Yasy&sti niyatam karma niyatah sadgraho yadi 
niyato'sadgrahatyago nrpatvam Bo'dnute ciram. 670 

335. Yasy&niyamitam karma sadliutYam vaoanam tvapi 
Badaiva kutila^ sy&t tu avapad&t drdJk vinadyati. 

336. Napi vyaghragajah dakt& mrgendram d&situm yath& 
na tathft mantrioah sarve nrpam svaochandagaminam. 



331. He should up to the appointed time guard the gold and 
other things in the bolted treasury, (and) at the end of 
his watch he should show the amount of the treasure 
to another watchman. 

882. There should be kept continually from a distance a good 

lookout on the watchmen. 

883. If a king should succeed in having all his orders well Bespect 

ezecutedi he will surely be honoured among all men, by^a^ing. 
but not otherwise. 

834. The king, who is steady at his work, shows kindness to 

good people and discountenances bad persons, enjoys 
his kingdom for a long time. 

835. The king, who is unsteady in his work, good behaviour 

and speech, and who is always deceitful, disappears soon 
from his throne. 

836. As tigers and elephants even are not able to govern the 

lion, thus also all ministers are not able to govern a 
king, who goes on as he likes. 
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337. Nibhrta dhikrta.st6iia nissaratvam hi te^vatah 675 
gajo nibadhyate naiva tulabharafiahasrakaih. 

338. Uddhartum drai: gajah saktab paakalaguagajam ball, 
mtibhrastanrpam tvemyanrpa uddharanakflama^i. 

339. Balavannrpabhrtye' Ipe' pi irlt tejo yatha bhavet 

na tatha hinanrpatau tanmantriBvapi bo tatba* eso 

340. Bahunam aikamatyam hi xurpaterbalavattaram 
bahusutrakrto rajjuh sisiih^yiikarpa^aksainah. 

341. Hinarajyo ripubhrtyo na sainyam dhSirayet bahu, 
kodavrddhim sada kuryat svaputradyabhlvrddhaye. 

342. Ksudhaya nidrayd, sarvam aSanam sayanam dubham 686 
bhavet yatha tatha kuryat cuiyathadu daridrakrt. 



337. By the king are humbled and censured the ministers, 

among them is therefore surely weakness ; an elephant 
is not bound even by 1,000 loads of cotton. 

338. A strong elephant is able to draw out quickly another 

elephant who sticks in the mud ; a king is only able to 
reform an iniquitous king. 

339. Even if the servants of a mighty king are insignificant 

there may be power and splendour ; but it will not be 
the same with a weak king, even if his ministers are 
not so. 

340. The unanimity of many makes a king very strong ; a 

rope made of many strings is able to drag a lion and 
other beasts. 

341. A king whose kingdom is reduced and who has become a a weak 

dependent of his enemy should not maintain a large k"^dom 
army, he should always increase his treasure, for the strengthen 
recovery of power by his son and descendants. 

342. He should so work that through hunger and sleepiness 

every kind of food and couch becomes agreeable, 
otherwise he will soon become poor. 
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343. Dis&nayd. yyayam kuiy&t nrpo nityftm na odrnyathft. 

344. Dharmanltiyihina ye diirbal& api vai nrp&h, 
sudlLannabalayugr&ja& dandy&ste oaurarat sadA. 

345. Saryadharmavan&t moanrpo'pi dreBthatftm iy&t 690 
uttamo'pi nrpo dharman&dan&t nioatam iyat. 

346. DharmadliarmapravittaTi tu nrpa eva hi kfiianam 
sa hi dresthatamo loke nrpatvam yah Bam&pnuyat. 

347. Manvadyairddrto yo'rthah tadartho Bhargavena yai, 
dvavimdatiidatam AohBL mtiBdre prabrtitah. 695 

348. SukroktanitiBdJum yah ointayet aniiiam sadA 
yyavaharadhtiram yo4hum sa 6akto nrpatirbhavet. 

349. Na kaveh sadrdi mtih trisu loke^u vidyate 



343. A king should always spend in this manner, not otherwise. 

344. Those kings who are surely deficient in righteousness and 

good behaviour, and are also weak, should be punished 
by a strong and righteous king, like thieves. 

345. A lowbred king even may obtain excellence by the 

protection of righteousness, whUe a king of the 
highest caste may be nuned through the suppression 
of righteousness. 

346. A king'is surely the cause for the prevalence of right and 

wrong ; he who obtains kingship is surely the veiy 
best in the world. 

347. This matter concerning worldly prosperity which was 

respected by Manu and others was also surely respected 
by BhSrgava; 2,200 double verses are told in his 
essence of polity. 

348. He who would always consider the essence of polity Excel- 

spoken by 6ukra, may become a king capable of bear- gl^? 
ing the burden of administration. polity. 

349. Such a polity as that of the Poet (Sukra) is not known in 

the three worlds. The Polity (propounded) by the 
Poet is (good) polity, any other polity among men is 
bad policy. 
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350. Nfiirayanti ca ye nltim mandabhagydjatu te nrp^y ^^o 

kataryat dhanalobh&t va syurvai narakabhajandJI^. 



350. Those unfortunate princesi who out of cowardioe or 
cupidity do not have recourse to this polity, will surely 
haye their share in Hell. 



SCHEME OF TRANSLITERATION. 

CoPBonants. Vowels. Diphthongs. 

OnttnralB kkhgghfthh a& eai 

Palatals •• .. .. c ch j jh fi y 6 i I 

Linguals t tl^ 4 41i 9 ' 9 Tt 

Dentals tthddhals ) 

Labials pphbbhmT])^ an oan 

Anusvftra m (real), ip (unreaJ) ; Avagraha '. 
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APPENDIX. 



IDENTIFICATION OF THE MANIPURA OF THE 
MAHABHAEATA WITH MANIPURA OR MANA- 
LtTRU OR MADURA IN SOUTH INDIA. 

On a previous oooasion (pp. 66 and 67) we mentioned the 
city of Monipiira as a place to which the Mah&bhdxata accord- 
ing to Mr. Talboys Wheeler ascribes fortifications provided 
with firearms. 

This Manipura is declared by Mr. Wheeler to be the 
modem '^ Munnipur in the extreme east beyond the Bengal 
frontier ... a secluded valley lying between Eastern Bengal 
and Burmah ; and the people appear to be a genuine relic of 
the ancient Nagas."^^ 

The late Professor Ghristiem Lassen, by far the greatest 
authority on matters connected with Indian Archsdology, 
inclines to place it on the Eastern Coast of India south of 
Chicacole at the mouth of the LanffuJya river, identifying it 
with a locality he calls Manphur-Bunder.^ 

In order to fix the locality of Manipura it is necessary to 
foUow Arjuna on his journey as described in the first book 
of the Mahabharata.^^ Arjima goes first to the North, reaches 
the Qtmges, bathes in the holy river, and meets here the fair 
Ulupi, with whom he stays for some time. He visits all the 
holy places in Anga, Yanga, and Kalinga. Pursuing his 
road to the South along the Mahendra mountains, he crosses 
Ealinga, goes along the coast and reaches Manipura. Here 

^^ See History of India, 1, 144, 149, 421 and elsewhere. 

300 See Indische Alterthumsknnde, I, 676, 677, (563). 2nd Note <' der 
Name scheint im Manphur-Bunder, erhalten zu sein, welohes bel Cikakol 
nahe bei Koringapatam liegt." 

^^ See Mahftbhftrata, Adiporva, Chap. 174, 176; Bharatacamptli, III. 
Stavaka ; Oriental Hist. MSS. Vol. I, 225, 226. 
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reigned the king Citravahana, who had an only daughter 
CitrfiAgada. Arjuna demanded her in mamage, after having 
made himself known. The king did not object to this 
request, but demanded that, as Citrangadd. was his only child, 
— for no Baja of Manipurahad ever had or would have more 
than one child, — ^the son bom to Arjuna by his daughter 
should become king of Manipura. To this Arjuna consented 
and a son, Babhruvahana, was bom to Citrangada, and after 
Arjuna had staid for three years in Manipura, he left it, turned 
towards the Western Coast, wandered along it to 6okarna, 
and finally met Krsna at Dv^raka. In the horse sacrifice 
Arjuna came once more to Manipura, fought with, and was 
killed by, his son Babhruvahana, but was revived through the 
life-restoring jewel. 

Deciding on the evidence before us as taken from the 
Mahabharata, Mr. Wheeler's identification of the ancient 
Manipura with the modem Munnipur falls to the ground, 
and with it all his explanations of the significance of this 
myth. That the stories concerning Arjuna's journey to 
Manipura should be known among the Munnipurees of our 
days, and that they should claim to be the descendants of the 
inhabitants of ancient Manipura*®^ need not astonish anybody. 
By this time the contents of the Mahabharata are pretty 
well known all over India and its bordering states, and the 
Munnipurees do not stand alone in arrogating to themselves 
historical fame by taking advantage of the resemblance of 
names. There exist in India many places called Manipura. 

Equally wrong, though less objectionable, is the conjecture 
of Lassen. There does not exist near Chicacole a pla^e 
called Manphur-Bunder. The name of the town he thought 
of is not Manphur-Bunder, but Mafus-Bandar. It lies on 
the left bank of the Langulya river near the sea, and is a 
comparatively modem place, as its name, which is a mixture 



202 See Historj' of India, I. p. 149. 
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of Arabio and Persian words, dearly indicates. Mafos Bandar 
(i&»-^*^aotftf)) should be properly transcribed Makfuz 

Bandar (^ ^^ bJLae^)> wbichmeans a«ecMr^ harbour^ serving 
once probably Chicaoole (Srtkdhulam) for sucb a purpose. 
Professor Lassen anxious to find a place on the north-eastern 
coast of the Dekkan which he could identify with Manipura, 
the capital of Babhruvahana, fixed on Mafus Bandar, mis- 
taking Mq/u8 for Manphur (Manipura) most likely in conse- 
quence of a wrong applicalion of the diacritical points over 
two letters. It may here be remarked that the originally 
Persian word Bandar is quite commonly used in Telugu, in 
the meaning of harbour^ thus, e.g.^ Masidipatam is generally 
called Bandar. The reason of this fact is that the seafaring 
population are mostly Muhanmiedans, the Arabs being in 
former times great navigators in these parts of the world.*®* 

I believe that Professor Lassen was to a great extent induced 
to fix Manipura so far norths by limiting too much the 
extent of the Mahendra-mountain range, which he opined to be 
a particular mountain situated in Kalinga, and starting from 
these premises he went so far as to declare that the coimtry 
Kalinga was wrongly mentioned in the Mahabharata, as 
the region which, together with Anga and Vanga, Arjima 
has passed through on his journey. The name Mahendra can 
apply to all the mountains near the Eastern Coast, including 
the Eastern Ghats as well as the mountains near the sea of 
Bengal in the utmost south. Indra is the regent of the 
East, and the whole Eastern Coast is imder his protection ; 
a mountain near Bajamandry in the north is caUed Bdjama^ 
Mndra and the highest and most southern mountain in India 
bears the name Mahendragiru 

In the Bamayana Hanumto is said to have jumped from 

" - - — ■ ■-—■■.—■ ■ ■---—.■■ - — ■ . - - — - — ■ - ■ - _, 

W3 l^orth of Vizianagram lies inland a place called Mui;iipuripeta. 

20 
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the Mahendra mountain to Ceylon (Lanka). This exploit 
would have been somewhat more difficult if Hanuman 
had to jump from Mafasbandar to that island ; as he would 
have been obliged to leap into the dark, for he oould hardly 
see Ceylon from a place near Chicacole^^. 

The moimtain from which Hanuman is said to have 
jumped to Ceylon, bears to this day the name Mahendragiri. 
It is the same hill, near which the fierce warrior sage Paradu- 
rama lived. This Mahendragiri is the highest and most 
prominent peak north of Cape Comorin. It is 5,430 feet 
high and serves the sailors as a land mark ; on its southern 
side lies the town Pannagudi. 

On the east of the south part of the Eastern Ghats, which 
is called there by the inhabitants also Mahendra, lies Madura, 
and a few miles still further east lies Manaluru. It may be 
here remarked, that Manaluru or Manipura lay formerly 
much nearer to the sea, as India has increased considerably 
on this side of the coast. In old legends we read, that the 
sea encroached on some occasions to the walls of Madura. 

The Sanskrit name of this Manaluru is Manipura, and as 
such it was the capital of the ancient P&n^ya kingdom. 
Euladekhara Fandya is mentioned both in Tamil and Teluga 
records as the founder of Manipura^ which was otherwise 
known by the name of Manaltiru. The local traditions all 
coincide on this point. Manipura or Manaluru was the 
original site of the capital of the Pan4ya kings, which was 
afterwards transferred to Madura in its immediate neigh- 

904 8e0 Bftmaya^a Ki9kiiidhiku^4a, LXYII, 40—43. 

40. Aniroha nagafireftham mahendram arimardana^. 
43. Vioic&Ta hariiref^o maheiidiaaamaTikiania^. 
Ibideixii Sundarakfti^^a, 1, 16, 213, 214. 
BAmftyanasaiigiaha, Sundamk&^dAt !> !• 

1. Tato MahendnuHkhaiftt utplntya Hanuman ball 
snraflftaiitaliike bhittva LaAkabahiravatarat. 
Mahanataka, Sundarakap^a, I, 14, 15, 126, 127« 
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bourhood.^^ In some chronioles Manipura is alfio called 
Kaly&napura ; the proposed identifioation of £alyanapuia 
with Kurkhi is quite without foundation. 

Occasional excavations lound Manaltiru have brought to 
light substcuitial evidences of anoi^ structures, especially in 
the fields of Manaluru Cintamani, midway between the present 
Manaluru and Madura ; old coins and ancient gold ornaments 
have also been found there in quantities. The neighbouring 
country roimd Manaluru stands among the natives in the 
reputation of containing many hidden treasures, and people 
often try to find them by means of the wand. 

It is a most important coincidence that in some old MSS. of 
the Mahabharata, instead of the name Manipura, the chapters 
of the Asvamedha, which should contain it, give actually the 
name Manaluru. ^^ 

In the " Oriental Historical Memusciipts " of the Eev. Mr. 
Taylor occurs, instead of Manaltiru the name Manavuru, but 
from further evidence given by Mr. Taylor himself^ both names 
apply to one and the same place.^^' In some chronicles Madura 
is substituted for Manipura, and Arjima is said to have 
married the daughter of the Pandya king of Madura.^* 

^5 See Tamil Eadjan MS. No. 2327 in the aovemment Orient. MSS. Library 
ibidexni Local Records XLVII, 105 : '* Madhurasamipamanduima Ma^ipuram 
anaga Maijialtcru candrayaibdain EulaiSekharap&QilFn^u rajyaparipolanay saihy. 
4, 100." According to some Euladekhara himself transferred the capital from 
Manipura to Madura, 
aw i»«> Afivamedha, LXI, 1—8 ; LXVII, 1 ; LXVIII, 1 ; LXIX, 1. 
LXL 1. Eramena saha yastvevam vicaran Bharatar^abha 
Ifafki/t^rf^paterdedam up&yat saha PftndavaiJ^. 

2. I§rutya tu nrpatimram pitaram Babhruvahanati 
niryayau vinayenftryo br&hman&rghyapurassara^. 

3. Afo^/ttf^varam caivam upAyftntam dhanaiijaya^. 
LXVn. 1. Putrastasya mah&bhago Mapalur&kvBXQ yuva. 

LXYIII. 1. Prayopavifte nrpatau Ifo^sa^r^dvare tath&. 
LXIX. 1. T^iTp agamanakrtyam te Eauravyakulanandinl 
3fa{»a/tM'(#patestasya tathaiva oaran&jire. 
^ See Oriental Historical Manuscripts, by William Taylor, Missionary, 
1, 13, 67, 120. 

208 ^^<» Ibidem, p. 122. 
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a 

The adyentures of Arjima during his exile have always 
been a subject of great interest among the Indians, and 
many of his exploits have gained for him a favorite place 
among the Pandava heroes. 

Especially his journey to Manipura has been largely 
commented upon, as through his stay at that place and his 
marriage with the crown-princess Citrangada, the family of 
the Pandyas became imited with that of the Pandavas. 

Oitravahana and his grandson Babhruvahana are fre- 
quently mentioned as Pandyas as weU inoHas in more modem 
records, and on this point they are unanimous. Mr. Nelson, 
the able compiler of the Manual of the Madura District, is by 
far too positive, when he says that in the Mahabharata no 
mention is made of Arjuna having married a Pandya princess ; 
for there exist copies which contain such an account.^®* 

The fame and power of the Pandavas must have spread 
all over India and beyond it, for the conqueror of Ceylon, 
Vijaya, belongs also to this family. 

Whether the connection of the Pandyas with the Pd.ndavas 
was a real one, or whether it was only assumed by the former 
to invest themselves with greater authority and to raise their 
position in the eyes of the people is now difficult to find out, 
but the belief in such connection is a matter of fact. 

According to a chronicle quoted by Mr. Taylor the 
Pandya kings were descended from Tayftti, the son of Nahusa. 
Yayati had two sons by Devayam, the daughter of Udanas, 
Tadu and TurvaSa (Turvasu). " The yoimger brother of 
Yadu {i.e.f Turvada,) was the first Pandian. The place of his 
reigning was Manalur. Among those of this race, one^ 
named Kulaseghara Pandian, by the favor of Siva^ out down 
a forest of Kadambu trees, and built a town called Madura, 
where he lived."*^® 

«» See Manual of the Madura District, by J. H. Nelson, MJii., tU, 49. 
^^^ See Oriental Historical Manuscripts, 1, 120. 
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We thus see, if the legend just nairated rests on any 
authority, that Manipura or Manaluru through its king, who 
was a son of daughter of Sukra, is oonneoted with Sukra- 
oarya, — ^the presumed author of the Sukraniti, and the 
expounder of the fabrication of gunpowder and the construc- 
tion and handling of guns, — is the same Manipura, of which 
we have read in the Mahd/bharata, that it was provided with 
firearms and guns against the attack of its enemies. If Mani- 
pura is the place which corresponds to the site of Manipura 
(Manaluru) near Madura, a great many otherwise inexplicable 
contradictions are easily solved. 

The affection with which the P&ndavas are remembered in 
India, and especially in the South, seems to me not only due 
to the interest which the story of their sufferings, their 
bravery, and final victory excited everywhere, but also to some 
cause by which their memory was effectually kept alive. 

There are no monuments of great antiquity in Southern 
India, especiaUy on the Eastern Coast, with which legendary 
lore does not somehow connect the name of the Fancjlavas. 
Thus we observe that their name is associated witii the rock- 
cut caves in Maman(}.ux near Conjeveram, and the same 
occurs in many other places, perhaps also at the rock temples 
of Kalugumalai. 

The famous Seven Pagodas near Madras, whose carvings 
are celebrated all over India, do not form an exception to 
this rule. The monoliths representing rathas (oars) or shrines 
named after Dharmar&ja^ Bhima, Arjuna, Nakula and 
Sahadeva, and even to Draupadi, are among the most ancient 
of the carvings. Arjuna especially is a favorite ; there are two 
rathas named after him, though one of them contains now an 
image of Ganeda, and the most splendid carving, of which 
there exist also two copies, though one is in an incomplete state, 
is called Arjuna's penance. We must not forget that Arjuna 
is the presumed ancestor of the Pandyas. 
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I believe that these and other such carvings originated 
with the Pandya princes, who. by honoring their ancestors, 
conferred BtmieaLdisfLctio; on themZes. A reigning 
dynasty alone could have undertaken the construction of such 
works. The assumption that these carvings originated with 
the Pd.n4.yasy under whose sway for some time the whole 
Eastern Coast remained, does not contradict any historical 
statement especially as the reign of the Fan(}.ya kings 
extended over a long period. 

The execution of these sculptures is generally ascribed to 
the architectural energy of Buddhists and Jains, but there 
is nothing against the assimiption that the P&ndyas may 
have once also followed the religious tenets of the Buddhists 
and Jains and supported their co-religionists in the same 
manner in the South as the Maurya Kings of P&taliputra 
did in the North. 

If this hypothesis can be proved to rest on historical 
evidence, we shall perhaps be able to settle before long the 
date of the construction of these rock carvings in a more 
satisfactory manner than has been done up to this day. 
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Iguana, 57. 

IH, 17. 

India, 1, 2, 16, 29, 45, 47, 52, 53, 54, 
57, 58-82 (home of gunpowder) ; 
62 (plants of). 

Indian, 1, 2 (history) ; 3 (epics) ; 4, 
30,63 ; 80 (Antiquary) ; 45 (Archae- 
ology) ; 78, 79 (Temples) ; 81 (tinder 
box). 

Indigo, 63, 107. 

Indra, 18, 23, 24, 25, 35, 36, 68, 115, 
128, 133. 

Indr&k^, 93. 

Indus, 55. 

Intoxication, 72, 132. 

Iron, 32, 107. 

Irugapada94&dbinatha, 38. 

Islkftstra, 28. 

I^u, 13. 
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Jaimini; 4. 

Jain, 152. 

Janamejaya, 4. 

Javelin, 14. 

Jay&, 9. 

Jayamaiigala, 97. 

Jazyneh, 53. 

Jeremiah, 58. 

Jerusalem, 47. 

Jille4u, 62. 

Johannes Antiochenus, 53. 

Johannes de Piano Carpini, 54. 

Jn&baka, 29. 

Jupiter planet, 34. 

Jyotisa, 28. 
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K&ki9l, 86. 
Kalacakra, 26. 
Kalalavai^a, 60. 
Kalap&daka, 30. 
KaliAga, 145, 147. 
Kaliyuya, 31, 33. 
Kallar, 18. 
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RalH, 62. 

KalliBlkofl, 47. 

Kaly&oapura, 149. 

Kftmandakiya, 7, 34, 37, 39, 40, 41, 

68,69, 111-18, 122, 123, 131. 
K&maruci, 29. 
KAmartipaka, 29. 
Kanarese, 16, 64. 
KaAkftHatara, 29. 
Kaftkaoa, 29. 
KapAlAstra, 89. 
Kimivlra, 29. 
Kar«a, lac of, 86, 87* 
Kardana, 28. 
Kafxnlra, king of, 64, 67* 
Kaurava, 74. 
Kavi, 34, 143. 
Kavya, 34, 35, 37. 
Kerala, 33. 
Kha^ga, 10, 24, 25. 
Khala, 33. 
Killed, who should not be» 73, 74, 

132, 133. 
Kificulaka, 58. 
Kirftta, 33, 84. 
Kifkindh&k&94a, 147. 
Kilotp&tl, 96. 
Kinjg^, household of a, 86 ; title of a 

kmg according to his income, 87, 

88 ; position of a, 141, 142 ; sphere 

of a, 41. 

Kingdom, how to strengthen a weak, 

142. 
Kitans, 52. 
Knife, 18. 
KoAkana, 33. 
Krauficftstra, 27. 
Krauncavytiha, 6. 
Krore, 77, 87, 88. 
Krd&dva, 9. 
Kr9^a, 72, 133, 146. 
Kr99alaYa9a, 60. 
Krttikft, 25. 
K^triya, 43; 12o-.27 (duty of a 

K9atriya). 
Ktesias, 55, 56, 58. 
Kukkura, 33. 
Kulatekhara Pa^dya, 148. 
KuUtJtabhatta, 38, 70, 71. 
Kunta, 19. 
Kurdistan, 47. 
Kurkhi, 149. 
Kurukfetra, 33. 



Lac, 63, 107. 
Laguda, 14. 



Lakyml, 64. 
Lak^ya, 28. 
LaUttha, 33. 
Lance, 19, 107. 
Langlte, L., 48. 
L&Agulya, 145, 146. 
Laftka, 148. 
Lasona, 62. 

Lassen, Professor Christian, 56, 145, 

146. 
Lasso, 15, 109. 
Lavitra, 18. 
I^eo X, 49. 
Lllftvati, 86. 
Line, 84, 103. 
Litron {Klrpop), 59. 
Lizard^7. 
Louis IX, 48. 

Mace, 21. 

Madhyaaia, 96. 

Madura, 76, 148, 150, 151. 

MafOsbandar, 146, 147, 148. 

Maghabhava, 34. 

Magnetic iron oxide, powder of, 68. 
107. 

MahAbb&rata, 4, 16, 24, 38, 35-38, 
67, 68, 74, 75, 76, 126, 127, 128, 
132, 145, 146, 147, 149, 151. 

Mah&nAbha, 28. 

Mahtolitaka, 147. 

Mah&raja, income of a, 87, 88. 

Mahftynga, 31. 

Mahendra, 145, 147, 148 (Mountain) ; 

37 (god). 
Hahendragiri, 148. 
Mahmud of Gh&zna, 52. 
liahratta, 79. 
Makara, 29. 
Makaravytlha, 6. 
Malaya, 33. 
MalayAlam^ 62, 64, 65. 
Mall, 28; 

Mallinatha, 14, 68. 
Ma^Qru, 145-152. 
Mftnasa, 27. 

MftnavadharmaSftstra, 36, 71, 72, 74. 
Maoavar, 11. 

MAn&vastra, 27. 

Mavdalayyuha, 6. 

Mft^dalika, income of a, 87, 88. 

Mandara, 23. 

Mandra elephant, 88, 89, 90. 

Mandu, 64. 

Ka^pura, 66, 145-52. 

Ma^ipunpeta, 147. 
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Manjanlk, 53. 
Manmatha, 67, 68. 
M anoeuvring position, 111, 112. 
Manphur Bander, 146, 146, 147. 
Mantra of the Dhanuryeda, 10. 
Mantramukta, 10, 80. 
Manu, 12, 18, 26, 36, 37, 40, 48, 70, 
71, 73, 81, 118, 124-27, 132, 133, 
134, 143. 
Marcasite, 60. 

MarchiM, 113, 116, 117, U^. 
Marcus Graecus, 46, 47. 
Mardita, 65. 
Marici, 25. 
Marlcipatala, 79. 
Maruna, 64. 
Marundu, 64. 
Match, Hghted, 50. 
Mathana, 27. 
M&9a, 86. 
Masulipatam, 147. 
Maurya kings, 152. 
Mausala, 27. 
Mausalastra, 29. 
Mau^tika, 21. 
Mayellaka, 33. 
Mayftstra, 27. 
Mayukhl, 22. 
Medhya, 97. 
Medinikara, 57. 
Man, age of, 98, 99. 
Mesopotamia, 47. 
Ministers, number of, 40. 
Midra elephant, 88, 89. 
Missiles, 105. 
Mleccha, 33, 

Mode of fighting, 129, 130. 
Mogols, 52 ; history of the, 3 ; empire 
of the, 51. 

Moha, 29. 

Mokatta of Velletri, 50. 

Moors, 46. 

Mouchet, 50. 

Mrga elephant, 88, 89, 90. 

Mudar, 62. 

Mudgara, 20. 

Muhammed KaKim, 53. 

Muhammedans, 78, 147. 

Mujmalut Tayarikh, 64. 

Mukta,10. 

Mukt&mukta, 10, 25, 29. 

Muktasandhftrita, 11. 

Mulfozat i Timuri, 51. 

Muster, 137. 

Musala, 21. 

Musall, 57. 

Musket, 14, 50. 

Musu]QL4i, 16. 
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Nabhaka, 28. 

Nada, nadi, n&di, 60. 

Nadika, 66, 68, 69. 

Nagastra, 27. 

Nairafiya, 28. 

Nai9a&a,14, 67,68, 81. 

Nala (nala), 66. 

Nalika (naJika, nallka], 14,66, 68, 71. 

Names of princes according to their 

income, 87, 88. 
Namuci, 72, 133. 
Nan&rtbaratnamala, 38. 
Nandanastra, 27. 
Napoleon the Great, 148. 
Narashy, 62. 
Narayai^astra, 30. 
Natron, 58, 59. 
Needle gun, 50. 
Nelson, J. H., 150. 
Neter, 58. 
Netherlands, 50. 
Niokel, 59. 
Nicholas UI, 46. 
Ni^ka, 7, 86. 
Nistriihda, 25. 
Nltiprakadika, 3-26, 30, 31, 32, 36, 

66, 68, 71, 73, 74, 80, 81, 132. 
Nitisara, 34, 35. 
Nitidastra, 4,68. 
Nitrum, 58, 59. 
North-India, 47. 
Niimberg, 50. 
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Officers, administrative and executive, 

136. 
Oil, 32 (boiling and explosive), 55 

taken from a big worm (crocodile), 

57. 
Oilsprings, 47. 
Opiment, 63, 107. 
Orders, g^eral military, 136, 137. 
Ou, king of, 52. 
Oxford, 45, 49. 
Oxydracae, 53. 
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Padma, 93. 
PadmavytJia, 93. 
Pahlava, 33. 
Paila, 4. 
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Painftkantra, 27. 

Paisftcastra, 29. 

l*ala, 86. 

Pana, 86. 

Pancakaly&na, 96. 

Paflcatantra, P2, 32, 37, 39, 40, lU, 

115. 
Pftndava, 74, 75, 150,151. 
P&n^ian, 150. 
P&94u, 4. 

Pa94ya, 33, 149-52. 
P&^imuktH, 11. 
Panjftb, 4. 
Paimagu4i, 148. 
Par&iunukha, 28. 
Parfttora, 37. 
Par&forasmrti, 126, 127. 
Paradu, 17. 
' Parafiurama, 148. 
Parigha, 22. 
Parma, siege of, 49. 
Parsees, 47. 
P&sa, 15. 
Padaft kaUi, 62. 
Pasupat&stra, 30. 
Patatiputra, 152. 
Patti, 4, 5, 8. 
Pattifo, 10, 21. 
Pay, 137. 

Percussion lock, 50. 
P^re Daniel, 48. 
Persians, 1, 62. 
Peror, 78, 79. 
Peshawar, 52. 
Pestle, 2. 

Petits de la Croix, 51. 
Philip Augustas of France, 48. 
Philippe de Valois, 49. 
Philostratos, Fla\'iu8, 53, 54, 55. 
Photii Bibliotheca, 55. 
Pike, 13. 
Pinaka, 20. 
Pinegum, 63, 107. 
Pitrya, 29. 

Plimus Secundus, C, 55, 50^ 
Ploughshare, 21. 
Plunder, 134. 
I'olicy, six principles of, 109, 112, 

114, 115, 131. 
Portuguese, 76. 
Porus, 54. 
Post, 121. 

Potassium nitrate, 59. 
Pramathana, 28. 
Prasa, 19. 
Prasamana, 27. 
Prasvapana, 27. 
Pratihara, 28. 



Presbyter Johannes (Prester John) 
52, 54. '^' 

Prescriptions for a Ksatriya, 124 ■ 

26. 
Priest, 136. 
Privy Council, 136. 
Projectile fire weapons first used in 

JSuroi>e, 40. 
Proportions of various parts of an 

army, 85, 86. 
Proverbs, 69. 
Prtana, 4, 5. 
Prthu, 9. 
Prussia, 61. 
Prussian army, 44. 
Pulinda, 33. 
Purana, 3. 
Pun^har^a, 92. 
Pyrites, 50. 
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Quoit, 15. 
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Babhasa, 28. 
Raja, income of a, 87, 88. 
Rajadhanna, 37, 38, 89, 74, 124 
26, 128, 132. 

Eajalakfminartlya^iahrdaya, 64. 81. 

Kajasthan, 52, 53. 

Rama, 25, 72, 133. 

Ramaya^a, 26, 83, 76, 147. 

Bamasvftml (Indian tinderbox), 81. 

Ram Das Sen, Mr., 80. 

Ramna4 (Ramanathapuram), 76. 

Ram Ramuft, 10. 

Ramrod, 108. 

Rasona, 61, 62, 107. 

Rati, 67, 68. 

Realgar, 63, 107. 

Refuge, 113, 122. 

Reserve of an army, 84, 103. 

Respect enjoyed by a king, 141 . 

Rewards for loldiers, 184. 

Rockets, 51. 

Roger Bacon, 45, 46. 

Rohr, 49. 

Roman literature, 68. 

Roth, Professor, 69. 

Rucira, 28. 

Rudra, 26, 36. 

Rules about fighting, 72, 109. 

Rumpahillmen, 81. 
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Sahara, 33. 
Sabdaratn&vali, 57. 

SabhAmap4ftpa) 78, 79. 

Sadyaidyajivana, 61. 

Sahara, 76, 76. 

Salkstra, 28. 

$aka, 33. 

^akimuki, fokkimukki, 81. 

§aku, 13. 

Sakuntala, 76. 

Sal murale, 60. 

S&l tree, 32. 

Salaries of officers, 7, 8. 

Saltpetre, 46, 47, 58, 59, 60, 62, 63, 

, 106, 107. 

Samana, 27. 

S&manta, income of a, 87, 88. 

Samarkand, 51. 

Saihliftra weapon, 9, 27. 

Saihrft^, income of a, 87, 88. 

Saihvarta, 27. 

SandhAna, 29. 

Sanidra, 28. 

Saftkara, 35. 

S&nkhy&yana, 9. 

Sanskrit, 3, 45, 67, 58, 63-67, 81. 

']ant&pana, 27. 

I&ntiparva, 125. 

Sara, 71. 
Saracens, 47, 48. 
SarcirmalA, 28. 
Sarpan&thaka, 29. 
S&rvabhauma, income of a, 87, 88. 
Sarvadamana, 29. 
Sarvamocana, 9. 
(^arran&mft, 93« 
l^ataghnl, 10, 20. 
$atapadl, 95, 96. 
Igatavaktra, 28. 
Satodara, 28. 
Satya, 27. 
Satyaklrti, 28. 
Satyav&n, 28. 
Saumanasa, 29. 
Saura, 27. 
SauvarcalavaEia, 60. 
Scatterer, 18. 
Schlegel, v., 25, 26, 29. 
Schwarz, Berthold, 45. 
Scoffem, J., 48. 
Seasons for fighting, 40. 
Sen&mukha, 4, 5, 6. 
Separation, 113. 
Septimius Severus, 63. 
Set»agiri S&strl, 43. 
Seyard, 62. 



Shah Nama, 54. 
Sheref eddin of Yezd, 5. 
Signals, 119. 
Sikh, 15. 

likhAmukha, 81. 

likhar&stra, 27. 

likharl, 27. 
Sinclair, W. P., 80. 
8Ini Ye<}i, 65. 
Stra, 21. 

^^um&ra, 56, 57. 
^va, 26, 35, 93. 
Siva temple, 78. 
Smoke balls, 32, 64. 
Skolex (<rKi$Xi|(), 56. 
Snuh (snuhi; snu&l), 61, 62, 106, 

107. 
So^aiSArcis, 84. 
Sodium carbonate, l^, 
SomAstra, 27. 

^opasaihhara, 25, 26, 28, 29. 
So9a];ia, 27. 
Spain, 48, 49, projectile weapons used 

in Spain. 
Spear, 10, 13, 19. 
Spells, 29. 

Sphere round a king, 41 . 
I^rigarbha, 25. 
Sx^akulam, 147. 
Snharfa, 67. 
Sr&gl, 96. 
Stanl, 96. 

Statins Sebosns, 55. 
Steel, Indian, 61, 81. 
SthOQa, 19. 
StUetti, 17. 
Stock of a gun, 66. 
^ubrahmai^ya, 36. 
$tidra, 72. 
^ukla, 94. 

Sukra, 3, 34, 36, 37, 43, 76 ; Sukra's 

^ polity raided, 143 ; 161. 

Sukranlti, 3, 6, 8, 12, 13, 15, 19, 20, 

21, 22, 26 ; 34-43, authenticity of 

the; 60, 61, 65-68, 71, 80, 82-144. 

, 151. 

Sukravara, 34. 
I^ula, 10. 
Stdac&kia, 26. 
Sulphur, 61, 64, 106, 107. 
Sultan Mahmud, 50. 
Sumantu, 4. 
Sun&bhaka, 28. 

9undarak&]^4a, 147. 
Sun^Ambu, 66. 
Sunnamu, 65. 
Suprabha, 9. 
Soiya, 92. 
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Sfiryacandrau, 96. 
Su^ka, 27. 
Suvarcilavana, 60. 
Suvan^a, 8, 86. 
Svapaca, 33. 

Svar&t, income of a, 87} 88. 
Sword, 109. 
Syamakar^a, 97, 106, 107. 

T. 

Taif, 53. 

Tak^afiila, 4. 

Tamasa, 27. 

Tamerlane (Timur), 50, 51. 

Tamil, 16, 62, 64, 65, 7l«--Kadj&ik 

MS., 148. 
Tatars, 54. 

Taylor, Rev. W., 149, 160. 
Tcnang-chi-kiai, 62. 
Tchan^cheou, 52. 
Tchelekin, 47. 
Teeth, of a horse, 99-100 ;*-of a bull, 

101. 
Telugu, 67, 62, 64, 66, 68, 71, 147. 
Thunderbolt, 16. 
Tlkfn^adharma, 26. 
Tilakam, 60. 
Timur, 61. 
Tirumala Nayak, 76. 
Tirupalla^ii, 76, 78. 
Tod, Colonel, 62. 
Tomahawk, 14. 
Tomara, 14. 
Tooth-thorn, 16. 
Top, 62. 

Treatment of servants, 138. 
Tribute, 113, 114, 116. 
Trident, 20, 109. 
Triktita, 92. 
TrifttUa, 20. 
Tufang, 52. 
Tula, 86. 

Turvafo (Turvasu), 160. 
Tvak, 66. 
Tvft^tra, 27. 
Tyana, Apollonios of, 63. 

U. 

U4umu (u4umupille), 57. 
Udyogaparva, 33. 
ITltlpI, 146. 
XJlupin 66. . 
Upasaifahara, 26, 28, 29. 
Upaveda, 9. 
tiTrva, 76. 



Utenas, 3, 34, 36, 37-41, 76, 150. 
Uttarar&macaritia, 76. 

V. 

Vacaspati, 37. 

y&hinl, 4, 6. 

Vaifempftyana, 3, 4, 7, 22, 26, 30, 82, 

64, 68, 81. 
Vajra, 9, 10, 17. 
Yair&atra, 30. 
Valai ta^i, 16. 
Valla, 86. 
Vanaparva, 68. 
VaAga, 146, 147. 
Varahavyoha, 6. 
Var&taka, 86. 
Var^apa, 27. 
Varupa, 76. 
Varu^ap&da, 27. 
Varu^a, 29. 
Varva, 7, 8. 
Varvara, 33, 
Vasco da Ghima, 76. 
Vayavya, 27. 
Vayu, 76. 
Veda, 76. 
Veda Vyasa, 36. 
Ve4i, 66. 
Velletri, 60. 
Venus, 34. 
Vermilion, 68, 107. 
Vidhnta, 29. 
Vid3rftstra, 27. 
Viiaya, 26, 93, 160. 
Vilapana, 27. 
Vimala, 28. 
Viifa VijiLeiSvara, 10. 
Virftt, income of a, 87, 88. 
Vifi&lAk^a, 36, 37. 
Vifiamana, 26. 
Vimu, 24, 83. 
Vifqiucakra, 30. 
Vif^ugupta, 40. 
Viftvftmitra, 26. 
Vifivaprakftte, 67. 
Vitasti, 66. 
Vizianagram, 147. 
Vftra, 17, 116. 
Vrttima, 28. 
Vy&sa, 36. 
Vytiha, 6, 7. 

w. 

Wall of a fortress, 67. 
War, 110, 111, 112, 116, 116 ; defini- 
tion of war, HI. 
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Watchmen, 140, 141. 
Watson, Dr. Forbes, 57. 
Weapons, 1-33, 105. 
Wheel-lock, 60. 

Wheeler, J. Talbovs, 66, 145, 146. 
William III, 50. 
Williams, Dr. Monier, 71. 
Wilson, Horace Hajrman, 4, 56. 
Worm, living in the Indus, 55. 
Wrinkles in the nostrils of a horse, 
100. 



Y. 

Yadu, 150. 

Yajurveda, 4. 

Yantramukta, 11. 

Yava, 86. 

Yavana (Kftlayavana), 72, 133. 

Yayati, 150. 

Yogandhara, 28. 

Yojana, 102, 

Yudhifihira, 37. 
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